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Public Sale Wedn 
September l6 and 17, at 


Friday, September 


ON THE PREMISES AT 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


OLD AND MODERN PEWTER 


The property now known as Stage Coach Inn was originally purchased 
by John Underhill from his close friends the Matinnecock Indians. The 
largest room of the first small house built there in 1668 was the old 
kitchen now known as the museum, containing one of the largest Dutch 
ovens extant. About 1790 the large central portion was added. This 
housed the first Friends’ boarding and day school in the vicinity, kept 
by Lott Cornelius and his wife. When the property was purchased by 
the present owner, the old Leyden jars and charts from the school lab- 


oratory still remained, and there were also several blackboards with the 
old chalk and erasers. 


The present sale, comprising over nine hundred lots, includes a most 
fascinating array of early American furniture and decorations, including 


EXHIBITION AND SALE 
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AND DECORATIONS + 


AN INTERESTING COLLECTION OF PRIMITIVE 
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LOCUST VALLEY, L. L. 


(Contents of Stage Coach Inn_ 
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a particularly noteworthy and extensive collection of primitive utensils 
in brass, copper, pewter, tin, and wood. In addition to the old pewter 
there is present a fine and numerous group of modern pewter table ware, 
made by order of Jane Teller from antique models spun on wood chucks. 
The unusually fine mixture used in making this ware, following an old 
English formula, makes it practical for everyday use. 


A number of interestingly varied Windsor side chairs and armchairs form 
an attractive feature of the furniture, which is chiefly in pine, maple, 
and hickory, with smaller groups in walnut and mahogany. Early Amer- 
ican glass, a few decorative prints and paintings, and a colorful group of 
hooked rugs in widely assorted designs complete a delightful ensemble 
reminiscent of an earlier American day. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


EXHIBITION ON THE PREMISES AT LOCUST VALLEY, L. I. 
MONDAY AND TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14 AND 15, FROM 10 A.M. TO 5 P.M. 
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The Works of Art 
From Japan Now 
Shown in Boston 


By LANGDON WARNER, 


Keeper of the Oriental Department, 


Foee Art Museum, Harvard University 
Perhaps the most remarkable thing 
about our attitude toward art in the 


last two decades is our grow ing tolerance 
of unfamiliar forms. Strange art is no 
longer thought necessarily amusing or 
odd or improper. Classical Greece is not 
today our sole standard. This catholic 
willingness to understand and enjoy has 
opened out archaic Greece, Crete, Egypt, 
the Italian primitives, and savage art 
in every country. More than a beginning 
has been made toward an approach to 
comprehending even the Orient 

lhe second interesting thing that will 
he discovered when historians analyze 
the taste of our times will perhaps be 
the fact that we now demand a certain 
robustness of both imagination and of 
technique. It may even be said that we 
have been somewhat blind to vigorous 
forms that are elaborated or to robust- 
ness that is not a trifle obvious 

Now comes the great Japanese Loan 
Exhibition at the Museum of Fine Arts 
in Boston and we shall find out if our 
taste is indeed as catholic as we hope 
For here are forms that are strange to 
most of us. They include examples that 
range from the stark figures in wood and 
bronze of the seventh century A D 
through the vigorous subtleties of the 
thirteenth, and the deliberately formal 
leanness of Korin in the early decades of 
the eighteenth 

lhe permanent collections of the 
Boston Museum already have no paral- 
lels in Europe or America in the realms 
of painting, sculpture, lacquer, and pot- 
tery. Now, for two short months, there 
will be added to these treasures things 
chosen by Mr. Kojiro Tomita, Curator 
of the Department of Asiatic Art at the 
Boston Museum, and the corps of dis- 
tinguished personages in Japan, which 
are most needed to complete the pic- 
‘ture of the full range of Japanese art 
Perhaps no such array has been avail- 
able even in Japan at one single time 
certainly no exhibition so well calcu- 
lated for the delight of western minds 
and eyes. A few days spent in Boston 
during the time of the exhibition will 
prove an amazingly rich experience 

Chinese culture was back of it all as 
Classical culture was back of the art ol 
the Renaissance. Japan and China each 
had its own peculiar virtue and its in- 
dependent reality that is the better 
understood after a walk through the 
Chinese galleries in the same museum 
When the fashion in China of making 
the grand archaic stone sculptures passed 
with the passing of the sixth century 
after Christ, Japan produced Buddhist 
figures of bronze and clay and wood and 
lacquer which were as noble and as ac- 
complished as the Chinese and, with 
their difference, had lost no whit of 
Buddhist significance. Later, during the 
days when China was making the ink 
landscapes, the like of which no other 
civilization has ecualled, Japan's na- 
tive genius developed, in line drawing 
sand rich flat color, an entirely new and 
different school of painting—crowds in 
motion, battle scenes and long fluent 
scrolls of linear magic entirely unlike 
the art of China. And again, under the 
new patronage of a new aristocracy, the 
Great Decorator School of Japan con- 
ceived gold scre:ns for their enormous 
baronial halls, such a sort that to 
Possess a single one makes an occidental 
museum a place Jor pilgrimage. Later 
still the Chinese made color prints— 
little formal pacierns of flat tones in 

(Continued on page 8) 
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[IMPERIAL TREASURES COME TO THE BOSTON MUSEUM 


By Kosiro Tomita 


Curator of Asiatic Art, Museum of 


Fine Arts, Boston 


After seeing the magnificent loan ex- 
hibition of art treasures from Japan at 
the Boston Museum of’ Fine Arts, the 
Visitor may wonder how it is that Japan 
came to send these precious objects such 
a distance. If he is aware that there are 
in force in Japan laws which restrict 
permanently the exportation of art-ob- 
jects of national significance, he may be 
still more puzzled. The two government 
commissions, one of which is concerned 
with selecting and registering ‘National 
Treasures” and the other with choosing 
and certifying “Prospective National 
Treasures,” are, efficient and active 
bodies. No object assigned to either of 
these two classes is permitted to be sent 
abroad, even for a short period. Only by 
special dispensation of the Minister of 
Education, in an exceptional case, is it 
possible for such works of art to leave 
the shores of Japan temporarily. This 
attitude on_the part of officials toward 
art reflects the sentiments of the Japa- 
nese people who are zealous to preserve 
the art-legacies of their forefathers. To 
the Japanese a masterpiece is more valu- 
able than life itself and money cannot 
compensate for its loss. Nevertheless, in 
the Museum of Fine Arts-Harvard Ter- 
centenary Exhibition” are included a 
number of “National Treasures” and 
“Prospective National Treasures,” be- 
side Imperial Treasures which even the 
hands of government authorities may 
not touch. How is it, the visitor will ask, 
that such a special privilege has been 
granted by Japan on this present occa- 
sion? 

Although the actual time spent in 
assembling, cataloguing, photographing 
and packing the one hundred and thirty- 
six objects in the exhibition was but 
two weeks, the foundations which have 
made this exhibition a reality were laid 
three hundred years ago and the actual 
construction has been going on for fifty 


years. In other words, were it not for 
Harvard University’s honorable history 
of three centuries and again were it not 
for the persistent ‘nterest in Japanese 
art on the part of the Museum of Fine 
\rts for a full half century, Japan would 
not have permitted the loan. Many a 
Japanese statesman acknowledges Har- 
vard as his Alma Mater; and many a 
Westerner owes his acquaintance with 
Japanese art to the efforts of the Mu- 
seum. Mindful of her debt to both these 
institutions, to the one for giving of her 
best to aid Japan’s sons in their pursuit 
of learning and to the other for inter- 
preting her culture to the world, Japan 
pays affectionate and grateful tribute 
to Harvard University and the Museum 
of Fine Arts by sending treasures which 
represent, as it were, her very soul 

The preliminary negotiations for ar- 
ranging the exhibition itself began in 
the winter of 1934, in Tokyo, when the 
wish of the Museum was expressed at 
an informal conference held under ‘the 
auspices of the Society for International 
Cultural Relations. At this meeting it 
was agreed that only the most significant 
examples of Japanese art should be sent 
to Boston, since in that city there exists 
already the largest and most represen- 
tative collection of Japanese art to be 
found anywhere in the world under one 
roof. As was expected, the question was 
raised as to the advisability of exposing 
irreplaceable treasures to the risks of 
such a long journey. The arguments in 
opposition bore weight and the pros- 
pects of the Boston Exhibition appeared 
to be doomed. In the fall of 1935, Count 
Kabayama arrived in this country to 
receive the honorary degree of LL.D 
from Amherst College, of which he is a 
graduate. With Baron Dan, who at one 
time studied at Harvard, he visited Bos- 
ton, and both gentlemen investigated 
the gallery accommodations at the Mu- 
seum. Upon their return to Japan, these 
friends of America took an active in- 
terest in the formation of the exhibition 
Meantime, Harvard University and the 


Museum sought the aid of His Excel- 
lency, Hiroshi Saito, Japanese Ambas- 
sador to the United States. Through the 
latter's communication to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs in Japan, His Excel- 
lency Koki Hirota, now Premier of 
Japan, the matter became official. A 
meeting was called by the Minister at 
which was explained to a group of in- 
fluential people the desirability of send- 
ing the exhibition to Boston; whereupon 
Marquis Hosokawa, Chairman of the 
National Treasure Commission, respond- 
ed with a pledge of his personal sup- 
port. In March, 1936, a Committee was 
organized, headed by Prince Tokugawa, 
now as always an ardent proponent of 
American and Japanese friendship. On 
the advisory board of the Committee 
were included His Excellency, Joseph 
Clark Grew, United States Ambassador 
to Japan, Prince Konoe, President of 
the House of Peers, Count Kaneko 
Privy Councillor and the oldest living 
Japanese graduate of Harvard, Marquis 
Hosokawa, Member of the House of 
Peers, and Mr. Eisaburo Sugi, President 
General of the Imperial Museums. The 
Committee was made up of high govern- 
ment officials, professors and experts in 
art, and noted collectors. With this offi- 
cial backing and with the coéperation of 
prominent men, the arrangements for 
the loan moved forward. In May, the 
Director of the Boston Museum arrived 
in Tokyo to consummate the final ar- 
rangements and at that time the selec- 
tion of objects was begun. Since it was 
the intention of the Museum to borrow 
types or styles of paintings and sculp- 
tures not represented in its large per- 
manent collection, the task was by no 
means light. Happily, Japan is the store- 
house of art treasures which she guards 
with the utmost care. Although the two 
Commissions to which reference has 
been made are actively engaged in reg- 
istering these works, hundreds upon hun- 
dreds are not yet enrolled as “National 
Treasures.” The task of choosing was an 
(Continued on page 8) 


Masterpieces of 
Oriental Painting 
In Loan Exhibition 


(Editorial Note) The ART NEWS 
is fortunate in securing the following 
article by Mr. Robert Treat Paine, Jr., 
Associate in the Department of Asiatic 
irt at the Museum of Fine Arts, Bos- 
ton. Mr. Paine herein describes the 
paintings included in the Special Loan 
Exhibition of Art Treasures from Ja- 
pan, held in conjunction with the Ter- 
centenary Celebration of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on view at the Museum of Fine 
Arts until October 25. 

By Ropert TReat Paine, Jr. 


If an American who possessed an av- 
erage interest in painting were to be 
asked to recall the names of some Japa- 
nese artists, the words Toba Sojo and 
Korin might hesitatingly come from his 
lips. As frequently happens, the com- 
mon knowledge would be extraordi- 
narily correct, for in these two names 
are summed up types of art which have 
attracted all respectively by the power 
of humor and of bold decorative color 
masses. Both artists are represented in 
the present exhibition. 

Since Mr. Langdon Warner has con- 
tributed a general survey of art in Ja- 
pan, let us turn to the works of some 
of the individual artists who are now 
honored guests of those of us who are 
interested in art developments from 
earlier ages and from other 
than our own. 

Toba Sojo (1053-1140), though we 
would not guess it from the paintings 
connected with his name, was a priest. 
His father, a noble of the Minamoto 
family, is still famous in the annals of 
Japanese literature. Toba Sojo as the 
ninth child was hurried off into a mon- 
astery where his high birth helped in a 
rapid promotion from one position to 
another, until in 1138 at the age of 
eighty-five he became for a brief while 
the head of the whole Tendai sect of 
Buddhism. Japanese scholars date late 
in his life these paintings of Animal 
Caricatures lent by the Tokyo Imperial 
Museum. The painting now exhibited 
is but a small section of four existing 
scrolls owned by Kozanji Temple. It is 
agreed that more than one artist did the 
paintings. Their meaning is still ob- 
scure, but each animal would seem to 
represent some Buddhist sect or temple. 
Buddhism in the late Fujiwara period 
had many seeds of decadence within it. 
Monks were armed and temple fought 
with temple. Churchmen competed for 
Imperial favor. The stage was set for a 
clerical painter to satirize the conduct 
of his fellow religionists. 

In one of the caricatures a monkey 
carrying a Wisteria branch in both hands 
is attended by a frog holding a huge um- 
brella in the guise of a lotus leaf. Not 
until the nineteenth century with the 
illustrations to Alice in Wonderland did 
the West produce such humorous cari- 
catures of animals. 

In the art of Nobuzané (1177-1265) 
the type of line undergoes a sudden 
change. If one would appreciate the real 
power of an Oriental painting it is al- 
ways essential to keep one’s eyes fixed 
on the line. The brush work of Toba 
Sojo may be called free. There is neither 
standardization in the form of the line 
nor in the tone of the ink. In the por- 
trait of Taira no Kanemori in Mr. 
Kaheé Tsuchihashi’s collection Nobu- 
zané, resorts to a clever geometric for- 
malization. There is the strength of 
sharp angles rather than the grace of 
curves. In this portrait where the robes 
are black the line work tells in reverse 
as white against black. The style of line 
formula is both the charm and the lim- 
itation of the technique. As used here 
to express the refinement of a courtier 
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LENT BY MR. KINTA MUTO 


“PORTRAIT OF ABUTSUNI,” 
poet, it is simple and effective. Nobu- 
zané, too, must be appreciated for the 
keenness of his portraiture, in which 
style he carries on and standardizes the 
tradition of earlier nobles who made 
paintings as a courtly art. 

The scroll tradition of medieval Ja- 
pan is the foundation of the Yamatoé 
or native style. The earliest known ex- 
ample of a scroll painting in Japan is 
the sutra of Cause and Effect, a frag- 
ment of which is included in the ex- 
hibition. The later style of the thir- 
teenth century can be appreciated in 
two more notable scrolls, the Tale of 
Sumiyoshi and the Story of Haseo. Emo- 
tional freedom is apparent in the racy 
story telling, the idyllic landscape con- 
ception and in the sense of strong color. 

Also attributed to Nobuzané but in 
a very different style is the portrait of 
Shotoku Taishi from the collection of 
Baron Sumitomo. Here the color scheme 
suggests the traditions of Buddhist art. 
Prince Shotoku (572-621) was the most 
important figure in the propagation of 
the Buddhist religion in Japan. His por- 
trait or scenes from his life were fre- 
quent subjects for artists in the thir- 
teenth century, for this was a period 
when new sects were arising and teach- 
ing a simpler and more popular kind of 
faith than that which had appealed to 
the powerful aristocrats of the preced- 
ing Fujiwara era (897-1185). Prince 
Shotoku, one of the most outstanding 
members of the Imperial line, was at 
this time revered as an incarnated type 
of Buddhist mercy. 

One of the real opportunities afford- 
ed by the present exhibition is a study 
of the art of Japanese portraiture. The 
two preceding portraits are imaginary 
types, while the nun Abutsuni (1200- 
1283) from Mr. Kinta Muto’s collec- 
tion is one of the rare examples of 
medieval portraiture made from life. 
She was a famous woman of the Kama- 
kura period (1185-1392). She served as 
maid of honor to an Imperial princess. 
Her husband Tameié was a grandee, an 
Imperial Counsellor, and a poet. Her 
step-son seized lands belonging to her 
son, and Abutsuni travelled from Ky- 
oto to Kamakura to plead for her own 
son. The diary she kept on this trip is 
renowned in Japanese literature as the 


ATTRIBL 


TED TO GOSHIN, CA. 


1350 


Tzayoi Nikki. On the death of her hus- 
band in 1275 she retired to a Buddhist 
monastery and took the name Abutsu- 
ni. The portrait made by Goshin, who 
is known for paintings done in the early 
fourteenth century also, shows her in 
nun’s costume, veiled and holding a 
crystal rosary. The look of eager con- 
cern in her eyes and the sad sloping 
pose arouse our real sympathy. The 
style of Goshin descends both in art and 
by blood relationship from Nobuzane. 
The Haseo Zoshi scroll in the collec- 
tion of Marquis Goryu Hosokawa ranks 
as one of the most interesting of thé 
scroll paintings from the later thir- 
teenth century. The story belongs to 
an amusing narrative type. One day 
Haseo meets a small man who asks him 





to play a game of sugoroku, a kind of 
backgammon, as Haseo is his only rival 
The small man lives in one of the Im- 
perial Gates. Ile asks what the wagers 
will be, himself promising a beautiful 
woman. Haseo stakes all his possessions 
the small man 
loses and grows more and more furious 
until finally he 
ture. Haseo wins and is given a beauti- 
ful woman but only after he has sworn 
not to enjoy her. Every day for ten 
days she grows more beautiful till at 
last he can 


As the game proceeds 


reveals his demon na- 


resist no longer. He em- 
braces her only to have her melt away 
in his arms. Three months later Haseo 
again meets the demon. He is fright- 
ened and asks the help of the god of the 
Kitano shrine. Here the voice of the 
god urges him to behave himself and so 
the story ends with a moral. The paint- 
ing is good illustration, especially in the 
scene where the beautiful woman held 
in the arms of Haseo seems to melt 
away into a river. Americans will not 
fail to find in this scroll and in that of 
the Tale of Sumiyoshi superb bits of 
landscape painting which cannot be 
studied in any of the permanent collec- 
tions of Japanese art here 

Soga Jasoku is one of the priest paint- 
ers of the fifteenth century who aided 
the Japanese Renaissance by produc- 
ing ink landscapes of mighty feeling 
As a monk of the Zen sect he sat at the 
feet of Ikkyu at Shinjuan, Daitokuji in 
Kyoto. It is in this subtemple of that 
huge monastery that the largest body of 
the work of Jasoku survives today. The 
style of landscape art in the panels that 
decorate Shinjuan is harder and more 
linear than that represented by the pair 
of summer and winter landscapes in 
the collection of Count Muneyoshi 
Tokugawa. These landscapes are freer 
in touch but both groups of paintings 
reveal a masterly use of heavy blacks 
applied from a well loaded brush. Who- 
ever would appreciate the diverse pos- 
sibilities of rendering would do well to 
compare these landscapes with the land- 
scape by Kei-shoki in the Nezu collec- 
tion and with the landscape by Sesshu 
in the Okazaki collection. All three are 
paintings based on an ink monochrome 
technique, but the harmony of brush 
stroke is achieved in very different man- 
ners. With Kei-shoki the basic line or 
outline is still the dominating feature 
In the Jasoku there is a bold grouping 
of large dot-like strokes. Sesshu is the 
freest of all and produces his master- 
piece through the relation of broad 
imaginative masses of ink tone. If we 
are to appreciate Japanese artists prop- 
erly it is far more important to study 
how their beauty is compounded out 
of the subtle uses of ink line in all its 
manifold capacities than merely to look 
and become absorbed by the design of 
the whole 

This pair of landscapes spurns that 
realism to which we are accustomed. It 
does not correspond to some particular 
“where” but seeks to make us feel with 
all the directness which Zen meditative 
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training could instill the essence of sum- 
mer and winter seasons 

The sultry mists of summertime en- 
velope the landscape and are psycholog- 
ically perceptible in- the moist stroke 
of the towering evergreens. A hut that 
is over-large in our perspective beckons 
the weary traveler who has come thus 
far to rest. The traveler pauses mo- 
mentarily to appreciate the cool charm 
of a waterfall. 

It may perhaps be interesting to note 
here how Japanese painting like Japa- 
nese writing is to be looked at from 
right to left. The Summer comes before 
the Winter and hangs to the right of it 

Of Kei-shoki as of most of the artists 
of Japan’s Renaissance very little is 
known. He was a Zen monk like Shu- 
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bun, Jasoku, and Sesshu, but he is asso- 
ciated with the city of Kamakura which 
boasted of some of the largest of the 
Zen monasteries. Kei-shoki is more 
properly known in art as Shokei. He 
was shok* or secretary at Kenchoji tem- 
ple, Kamakura. It is known that from 
1478 to 1480 he was in Kyoto and that 
during this time he became the friend 
and pupil of the famous painter Geiami. 

The landscape by Kei-shoki in Mr 
Kaichiro Nezu’s collection tells both of 
Kei-shoki’s relation to Geiami and to 
earlier models of the Chinese Sung 
dynasty. Geiami was a son of Noami 
and it was in this family of attendants 
to the Shoguns of the Ashikaga family 
that the connoisseurship of the master- 
piece of Chinese art which were then 
being collected in Japan became tradi- 
tional. Kei-shoki as the pupil of Geiami 
must have shared the opportunity of 
studying Chinese originals. The paint- 
ing is executed according to Chinese 
standards, just as artists of the Italian 
Renaissance aimed to create master- 
pieces that showed their familiarity 
with classical antiquity. No Japanese 
could think of this scenery as existing 
on Japanese soil. In Japan are no such 
steep mountains and jutting peaks. The 
landscape is constructed from the start 
as an expression of a philosophical the- 
orem. Mountain and water are the body 
and blood of nature. The forces that 
exist in nature are incomplete without 
these two together. Man, too, is present, 
not as the scientific conqueror of na- 
ture but as the most perfect example 
of the powers conjoined in heaven and 
earth. Man is related to nature as like 
begetting like. Paintings with such a 
subject matter become romantic tril- 
ogies of heaven, earth and man. The 
philosophical background steadies the 
romantic tendency and the long tradi- 
tion of this kind of art permits us also 
to speak of it as classic. 

Perhaps the outstanding achievement 
of this kind of landscape painting, 
should one attempt to compare it with 
landscape art in other cultures, is the 
significance of atmospheric perspective. 
Behind the rocky promontory in the 
foreground a river winds its way till 
its beginning is lost in an obscuring 
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mist. Within the few inches of paint- 
ed surface is encompassed a scene of 
mighty heights and distances 

Of all the artists of the fifteenth cen- 
tury Sesshu is the most famous, and 


the exhibition includes many examples 


of his work. But at the moment we 
select the landscape in the collection 
of Mr. Masaya Okazaki because it rep- 
resents in a masteful way another use 
of ink. This style is called in Japanese 
haboku, a term which may be best de- 


scribed as painting in broad impres- 
sionistic masses of ink tone. It is the 
inscription on another landscape by 
Sesshu in this style in the Tokyo Im- 
perial Museum which gives us our most 
authoritative statement about the art 
of Sesshu, for on this painting the art- 
ist has told how he went to China, yet 
how it was those old Japanese masters 
Josetsu and Shubun who influenced him 
most deeply. This is an important point 
for it proves that Sesshu learned more 
while in Japan from his predecessors 
who were recreating a Sung revival than 
he did on his trip to China where his 
Chinese contemporaries were working 
in the style of the Ming dynasty. Cop- 
Chinese paintings after Hsia 
Kuei, Li T’ang and Yen Tsu-ping made 
by Sesshu tell the same story. But it 
would be a serious blunder to suppose 
that Sesshu is more imitative of classic 
art, shall we say, than Botticelli. 

In the landscape before us the scene 
is interpreted into broad patches of 
dark ink accented by even blacker 
tones. There is a terrific contrast be- 
tween areas of ink and areas of snowy 
paper. A sense of power and excitement, 
a consummate ability in abbreviated 
drawing, and an impression of enor- 
mous volumes combine to make this 
painting one of the most simply ex- 
ecuted yet masterly performances in the 
exhibition. But the range of Sesshu’s 
art is not to be studied in this painting 
alone. There is also shown a pair of 
six-fold screens from the collection of 
Mr. Shintano Ohashi here cranes and 
trees are the main theme. Mr. Nezu has 
lent three paintings by Sesshu, among 
which one depicts a wave breaking 
against a precipice. Mr. Junji Hosaka 
has lent a figure painting of the popular 
god Hotei supported on either side by 
paintings of birds and flowers. Here is 
an unparalleled chance to study the 
works of the leading master of the fif- 
teenth century. 

Of all the artists of the Chinese Re- 
naissance the most individualistic, the 
least canonical was Sesson. The Tokyo 
Art School has lent a striking picture 
of a tiger. The arching back of the tiger 
and a group of young bamboos form a 
“V" shape right in the middle of the 
picture and create a balanced composi- 
tion which is highly unusual at this date 
in Japanese painting. Sesson is a provin- 
cial genius. Therefore as with Sesshu 
his art has survived in greater quantity 
than has that of the artists who worked 
at the then capital city of Kyoto. In 
the history of Japanese ink paintings 
Sesshu and Motonobu are rivals for the 
first place. In each the idealism is tem- 
pered by a sound realism or an exacting 
technique. With Sesson fancy soars more 
freely. There will be many who are tem- 
peramentally unfitted to appreciate him 
while others will be most stimulated by 
his wild imagination. For instance, some 
will be disturbed by the absence of a 
lower j who will not feel the 
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jaw, but 
eerie power of the wind, symbolic com- 
panion of the tiger in Oriental art. 
Another painting by Sesson, Herons 
ona Willow Tree, in the Nezu collection 
amplifies these characteristics of forceful 
design and exaggerated elements. The 
wars which nearly destroyed the city of 
Kyoto in the seventies of the fifteenth 
century scattered the patrons of art and 
so we find the Renaissance tradition con- 
solidated in the hands of the Kano fam- 
ily of artists while elsewhere in the mid- 
dle sixteenth century artists like Sesson 
were achieving more independent styles. 
At the end of the fifteenth century a 
new genius emerged who unified the ink 
traditions inherited from Chinese art 
during the Renaissance. In the hands of 
Kano Motonobu (1476-1559) art though 
still Chinese in point of view was rein- 
terpreted into Japanese idioms. The line 
work was intensified. The brush strokes 
Which can be seen in the pair of screens 
called Sericulture and Weaving in the 
collection of Marquis Inoué reveal a 
new standardization of type. The firm- 
ness of line is emphasized till we are 
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made to feel not only power but even a 
hardness of representation. The work of 
this early Kano artist became an ideal 
for successive artists for over four cen- 
turies. It is in this Kano house that the 
family organization of Japanese art can 
be most easily observed. Each new gen- 
eration followed the family career and 
among the truly great artists of Japan 
can be counted Motonobu’s father, Ma- 
sanobu, his grandson, Eitoku, and the 
latter's grandson, Tanyu. The Kano 
family may well be selected as a classic 
example for the inheritance of artistic 
genius. Eitoku (1543-1590) is represented 
in an attributed pair of screens of bril- 
liantly colored costumes hung on lac- 
quered frames. Tanyu is more fully 
shown in pairs of screens of cranes and 
of ink landscapes. 

In strong contrast to the ink tradition 
is the work of the decorative school 
lhe earliest piece in the exhibition is a 
scroll of deer in Mr. Krinta Muto’s col- 
lection. The painting is by Sotatsu 
( -1043) and the calligraphy by 
Koetsu (1558-1637). The credit of found- 
ing this school where color is applied in 
large outline-less masses belongs to one 
or other of these great artists. However, 
the large impressive screens which typify 
this school in the exhibition are the 
works of Sosetsu and Korin. 

The biography of Sosetsu can hardly 
now be unraveled. He is spoken of either 
as the son or younger brother of Sotatsu. 
his suffices for us to place him as one 
of the leading exponents of the decora- 
tive school between the times of Sotatsu 
and Korin (1658-1716). The pair of 
Flower screens lent by Prince Taka- 
matsu claims our attention by _ its 
achievement in creating simple picto- 
rial groups of masses of different flow- 
ers. The only date that can yet be defi- 
nitely attached to Sosetsu is 1639. By 
this time we may regard the school as 
well established though its center may 
have been in Kaga province rather than 
in Kyoto 

Iwo pair of screens of cranes belong- 
ing to Baron Okura will undoubtedly be 
of great interest as the work of Korin, 
the boldest member of the decorative 
school. Here where one kind of bird has 
been selected there might be monotony 
were it not for the superb rhythm. The 
promenade of cranes derives far more 
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from an artist’s imagination than from 
a study of zoological specimens. Korin 
lived during the Genroku period (1688- 
1703); the word is almost synonymous 
with luxury in Japan. His art reveals 
the lavishness fashionable among the 
new and rich class of merchants. This is 
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LENT BY MRS. SEN SHIMOMURA 
KWAZANWATANABE: “PORTRAIT 
OF BEIAN ICHIKAWA,” 1793-1841 
the period when the feudal economy 
based on a rice standard was being chal- 
lenged by the merchants with their gold 
coin. The traders despised by the samu- 
rai were growing powerful and Korin, 
the son of a draper, gives full expression 
in art to both the taste and power of 
his class. 

The great artists of the later Toku- 
gawa period (1603-1868) proclaim the 
rise of a new type of culture. It was 
Moronobu, the son of an embroiderer, 
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fTED TO TOBA SOJO 
who created the Ukiyoé school of print 
making. Okyo, a farmer, leads the new 
interest in naturalism. Jakuchu, another 
naturalist, commence life as a grocer 
lhe new blood produced a revolution in 
art tradition. 

lhe pair of six-fold screens of horses 
by Buson (1716-1783) which is lent by 
the Tokyo Imperial Museum is a paint- 
ing before which we may well pause 
Buson and Jakuchu represent two as- 
pects of the new influence which was 
reaching Japan in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Buson tended towards the Chinese 
“literary style,” Jakuchu towards natu- 
ralisra. The literary style has been so dis- 
liked by American collectors in general 
that we today have no adequate oppor- 
tunity of making up our minds. A re- 
consideration is necessary. Yosa Buson 
is known best in Japan for his poems 
The “literary school” is as artificial in 
its outlook as was the idealistic school 
of the fifteenth century, but whereas the 
earlier school was intellectual in ap- 
proach the literary school sought to 
evoke in painting the sentiments and 
emotions which were especially valued 
in verse. The technique was not particu- 
larly standardized, hence the artists who 
make up the school are not connected 
by a master and pupil relationship so 
much as by a more vague community of 
attitude, as when we group together very 
diverse artists under the single title of 
impressionists. The markedly linear 
quality which is typical of much of Japa- 
nese art gives way to a building up by 
dots, soft scratchy strokes, and masses 
of pale tone. In the hands of a master 
like Buson we feel the creation of new 
moods of feeling and of more actual 
scenery. 

Buson is also represented by a paint- 
ing of fishermen in the collection of Mr. 
Ichizo Kobayashi. The literary school 
technique can be studied too in the 
landscape by Hanko, an artist of the 
nineteenth century. 

The two paintings of Birds and Flow- 
ers, graciously lent by His Majesty the 
Emperor of Japan introduce to us the 
work of one of the best designers in 
Japan. Jakuchu (1713-1800) typifies his 
century by his research into the ancient 
art of China, but this time the inspira- 
tion came not from the Sung dynasty 
(960-1368) but from the Yuan (1280- 
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1308) and Ming (1368-1644) periods 
Jakuchu is known to have made hun- 
dreds of sketches after Chinese paint- 
ings kept in Japanese temples. These 
paintings of Birds and Flowers were 
presented by the artist to Shokokuji 
temple in Kyoto, where were treasured 
bird and flower paintings by Chinese 
artists like Wang Yuan and Lin Liang 
But to say that Jakuchu copied these 
men would be to confuse the issue. His 
style of decorative design owes some- 
thing to such artists, but it is realism 
which instills new life. Jakuchu, starting 
life as a grocer, knew how to observe 
the fowls which he loved to paint. Fur- 
ther, his art is heir to the tradition of 
Korin so that he dares to use colors of 
astounding brilliance. 

Another artist who typifies the new 
activity in the art of the late eighteenth 
century is Matsumura Goshun (1752- 
1511). The Pine and Carp lent by Mr. 
Jinkichi Terada may stand for the de- 
velopment of naturalism which is asso- 
ciated with the name of Okyo. Goshun 
first came under the influence of Buson, 
but in the present picture the influence 
of his later friend, Okyo, is predomi- 
nant. Goshun founded a school called 
Shijo after the street on which he lived 
in Kyoto. The difference between the 
naturalism of Jakuchu and Goshun may 
well be studied in their paintings. The 
tone of Goshun’s ink is wet and clear. 
lhe purity and sobriety of tone make 
paintings by artists such as Okyo and 
Goshun appropriate for the decoration 
ot tea rooms, an aspect of their art 
which adds immensely to their popular- 
ity and fame in Japan. 

Che Portrait of Ichikawa Beian in the 
collection of Mrs. Sen Shimomura must 
surprise us all. We are familiar with 
western influences in the prints of Hoku- 
sai and Hiroshige which make their 
works easily comprehensible. Now in the 
portrait work of Watanabe Kazan 
(1793-1841) we may see in the*paintings 
of an artist whom the Japanese regard 
much more highly than any artist of 
wood blocks a direct study from life and 
a use of shading which can persuade us 
that in this kind of Japanese art we are 
on familiar ground. Kazan’s is the di- 
rect hard vision of an Ingres. 

lhe portrait was made to commemo- 
rate the sixtieth birthday of the sitter 
in the following year. In the same col- 
lection is also a sketch of Belan. Kazan 
has left many sketches from life. His 
technique is based on observation, but if 
the solidity in the facial rendering de- 
scends from an indirect source of west- 
ern influence, the quality of vivid like- 
ness has a far longer ancestry in pro- 
totypes of Zen priest portraiture. The 
ancient Chinese emphasized a kind of 
portraiture which delineated the spirit 
of a man. They felt that physical re- 
semblance might exist between one per- 
son and another but that no two people 
were just alike in character. The ulti- 
mate aim of portraiture lay in the art- 
ist’s ability to catch the inner workings 
of the sitter’s mind. Kazan represents 
the culmination of two tendencies and 
achieves both an intuitive understanding 
of his sitter and an outward realism. 

In conjunction with the exhibition the 
Museum has published a handsome cata- 
logue, illustrated with one hundred and 
one excellent photographs of these rare 
treasures. A list of the committees and 
lenders, an informative preface by Mr. 
George H. Edgell, Director of the Mu- 
seum, and fine descriptive material of 
every object shown make up a catalogue 
that is of infinite value to those unable 
to attend the exhibition, as well as for 
those who use it as a guide about the 
Museum. 

The opportunity for viewing such a 
group of masterpieces from the Orient 
may never arrive again, and the com- 
mittees, as well as the lenders, are to be 
congratulated on having offered such a 
splendid privilege to the American 
public. The Advisory Committee con- 
sisting of His Excellency Joseph Clark 


Grew, Marquis Moritatsu Hosokawa, 
Count Kentaro Kaneko, Prince Fumi- 
maro Konoe, His Excellency Hiroshi 


Saito and Eizaburo Sugi, was the aid of 
the Executive Committee consisting of 
Count Ayské Kabayama, Baron Ino 
Dan, Kikusaburo Fukui, Takashi Ko- 
matsu, Count Kiyoshi Kuroda, Shige- 
kichi Mihara, Teijiro Mizoguchi and 
Yukio Yashiro. The thirty-two mem- 
bers of the General Committee repre- 
sent most of the heads of the cultural 
institutions of the Empire. 
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lovely convention. Adopting and adapt 
ng, as their native imagination has al 
ways compelled them to do, the Jap 
anese took over the technique and used 
it in a different Straightway 
there grew up on the islands the whole 
body of popular and illustrative color 
printing which is now the treasure of the 
collector's cabinet 
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while Chinese sculpture 
lapsed in the thirteenth century because 
the flame burned so unbelievably bright 
in another department of art, Japanese 
wood sculpture took on a new force that 
was hardly spent in the next three cen 
turies. Marvels of human portraiture 
were made at that time, and deathless 
symbolical images of the high gods 

It is known, even over here in 
America, how close the Japanese guard 
their heritage of works of art. The law 


is that when an object is once pro- 
nounced National Treasure, it may 
never leave the country or even be 


moved from its place without permis 
sion from the Commissioners of the 
Imperial Household Department. But 
in honor of the long record of discrim- 
inating collecting in the Oriental field 
by the Boston Museum, and of the 
Three Hundredth Anniversary of Har- 
vard College, His Imperial Majesty, The 
Emperor of Japan, gave special per- 
mission for the loan of a pair of deli- 
cate wooden masques and a painting of 
fowls by Jakuchu. That barrier once 
down, other things sealed as National 
[Treasure could be offered. His Imperial 
Highness, Prince Takamatsu, has sent 
a pair of great six-fold seventeenth cen- 
tury screens representing autumn flow- 
ers. Tokyo Imperial Museum sends a 
portion of that famous scroll of animal 
caricatures by Tobo Sojo which is 
known wherever Oriental art is known; 
and the thirteenth century scroll called 
the Tale of Sumryoshi, that shows how 
after travelling through an incredible 
landscape, the anxious lover finds his 
mistress. The Tokyo Art School sends 
its tiger who stands like Ajax defying 
the lighting, while the bamboos bend 
and snap about him in the storm. Great 
private collectors followed suit till the 
tale of a hundred numbers was full and 
for once, we had enough—even more 
than we can comprehend or appreciate 
Mr. Kaichiro Nezu, one of the two or 
three greatest figures in the Japanese 
world of finance, has lent no less than 
nineteen great paintings. Baron Ino 
Dan, an old friend who visited Boston 
last year, sends several more. It should 
be realized that few of these paintings 
and other treasures can usually be seen 
by the Japanese themselves. Private 
collectors keep them at home and they 
are almost never accessible except to a 
few intimates. Tokyo crowds and people 
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from the~provinces would flock to any 
public exhibition were it lucky enough 
to include these things 

he oldest things that are shown are 
a little seated Buddhist god of bronze 


and an erect wooden statue of the 
seventh century when Buddhism and 
Buddhist art were newly arrived in 


Japan. They are more precious and im- 
portant because we have few Chinese 
bronzes and perhaps no Chinese woods 
of the period and must study these Japa- 
nese ones to try to reconstruct the style 
then prevalent on the continent. Three 
bronzes more, erect and formal, have 
been lent to represent the slightly mel- 
lower Buddhist form that began to ap- 
pear some three quarters of a century 
later. 

But the full power of the eighth cen- 
tury Japanese sculpture can be seen 
when Chinese master craftsmen were 
still teaching in Japan, watching their 
pupils become masters in turn. Nothing 
available in Japan for loan seems to 
have surpassed the two examples of this 
Nara period which we have owned in 
Boston for twenty years and more, since 
the days when Okakura was Curator in 
the Museum. One of these is a little erect 
bronze barely more than a foot high but 
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of a dignity and poise that gives the full 
effect of grandeur. Students of the 
chronology of the shifts in artistic style 
at last have a chance to compare this 
statue with similar figures in the same 
material, representing the same divinity 
but made during the previous century 

lhe other statue of that period which 
we own in America is also in Boston 
Gold leaf and color have worn off to 
leave the very knife-strokes bare for our 
admiration. The wood is soft cypress 
which in Japan is characterized by a 
particularly even grain. It needs no 
hacking chisel-stroke on the part of the 
carver, but responds to long sweeping 
strokes of the knife-blade that make 
shapes of peculiar linear grace. There is 
small use to retail the fifteen or more 
sculptures since all who can will journey 
to see them. However, one more at least 
must be mentioned not only because it 
is a noble example of the powerful wood- 
carving of the thirteenth century, but 
publicly to render our thanks to Baron 
Takashi Masuda for sending it. For a 
full half century that gentleman has per- 
sisted in the belief that foreign visitors 
to his country can best comprehend the 
true spirit of Japan by means of Japa- 
nese art. He has steadfastly remained 


\merica’s friend and opened his treas- 
ury of sculpture and painting and love. 
ly lacquers to the gaze of our travellers 
lle has been content that the works of 
art shall be the witness. It can hardly 
be chance that the one statue he has 
chosen to send represents the god Bisha- 
mon, guardian of the Northern Quarter 
of the Universe. He holds the pagoda 
that is, for Buddhists, a symbol of the 
power ol the holy word as the cross js 
for Christians. Among all the familiar 
images and pictures perhaps he trusts 
that this one at least may awake a quick 
response in the west 
Mr. G. H. Edgell, Director of the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, says in his foreword 
to the catalogue of the exhibition: 
One of the most striking phenomena 
in modern history has been the extraor- 
dinary material progress made by the 
Japanese Empire in the last seventy-five 
years. Indeed, so amazing has this prog- 
ress been that many westerners are in 
danger of overlooking the fact that one 
of the most significant contributions of 
Japan to the cultural history of the 
world is her art. The deeper one delves 
into the aesthetic accomplishment of 
the Japanese people the more evident it 
becomes that Japanese art not only ex- 
presses a peculiar national trait but that 
also it reflects artistic ideals which are 
at once international and universal. The 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts has long 
recognized this fact. Indeed, from the 
arrival in the Museum of the celebrated 
Fenollosa and Bigelow collections half a 
century ago, the authorities of the Insti- 
tution have steadily exerted their efforts 
toward promoting a proper understand- 
ing of the true value of Japanese art 
“Toward this end, the Museum de- 
cided to hold, in 1936, a Special Loan 
Exhibition of Japanese Art, to be formed 
in Japan and offered to the public as its 
contribution to the Harvard Tercen- 
tenary Celebration. The enterprise thus 
becomes a joint one of the Museum and 
the University. By it the Museum felt 
that it could do honor not only to itself 
but to the University, to the United 
States and to Japan as well. It felt that 
nothing could be more appropriate on 
the occasion of a solemn intellectual 
celebration than an enterprise which 
would bring to one important civiliza- 
tion a greater familiarity with another 
“The collection has been gathered 
from the most variegated and important 
sources. His Imperial Majesty, the Em- 
peror of Japan, has graciously permitted 
to be shown in the exhibition treasures 
from the Imperial Palace collection as 
well as from the Imperial Household 
Museum. H. |. H. Prince Takamatsu has 
granted the loan of important screens. 
Government institutions, the Kyoto Im- 
perial University, the Tokyo Imperial 
School of Art, have lent generously.” 


JAPANESE IMPERIAL TREASURES IN BOSTON AT THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS EXHIBITION 


(Continued from page 5) 
arduous but pleasant one, for one and 
all of the collectors did their utmost to 
relieve the tedium by serving frequent 
cups of tea and not infrequently by en- 
tertaining at luncheon or at dinner. As is 
well-known, it is the custom of the Japa- 
nese to display not more than one paint- 
ing in a room at a time. On the same 
principle, a visit to a private collection 
means examining many objects which 
are brought out one by one. Much time 
is consumed, therefore, in seeing a fair 
nuriber. Then, too, one first makes an 
obeisance to a masterpiece before look- 
ing at it as a whole; and, after exam- 
ining it in detail, one more obeisance 
is made before it is rolled up (in the 
case of a kakemono) or folded (in the 
case of a screen). Mr. Kaichiro Nezu, 
who is one of the largest collectors and 
who has kindly lent to the Boston Ex- 
hibition twenty odd pieces, was the ex- 
ception to this rule. Because he owns a 
great number of fine paintings, he dis- 
played several pictures at one time, 
which in turn were replaced by -succes- 
sive groups. During the rainy season, 
Japanese collectors ordinarily object to 
opening their storehouses. This time, 
however, all rules were waived and at 
Mr. Nezu’s home, for instance, three 
braziers were brought into the room in 





“KOMA-INU,” KOREAN 


DOGS CARVED IN 


LENT BY THE KYOTO IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY 


WOOD WITH GESSO AND COLOR, IN THE XII CENTURY 


which the paintings were displayed to 
keep the air reasonably dry. 

The gracious permission of His Ma- 
jesty, the Emperor of Japan, to include 
in the exhibition objects from the Palace 
Collection as well as from the Imperial 
Household Museum was the occasion for 
much rejoicing. His Imperial Highness 
Prince Takamatsu, who with Princess 
lakamatsu visited Boston a few years 
ago, generously consented to loan to the 
exhibition two splendid screens from his 
personal collection— another occasion 
for rejoicing! Two government institu- 
tions also lent important objects. Among 
the forty-one collectors who contributed 
to the exhibition, it is interesting to note 
that there are many titled personages, 
some of them descendants of daimyos, 
as well as celebrated artists and captains 
of industry. So much interest was 
aroused in Tokyo that, prior to the 
shipping of the objects destined for Bos- 
ton, a private exhibition which lasted 
only three hours was held at the head- 
quarters of the Society for International 
Cultural Relations. It was attended by 
many distinguishea visitors, among them 
princes of the Imperial blood, ambassa- 
dors from foreign countries and Japa- 
nese ministers of state. The four Im- 
perial treasures were not shown in this 
exhibition. 
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The ART NEWS 


THE YAMANAKA COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS, SCREENS 


Concurrently with the magnificent 
Japanese Loan Exhibition at the Mu- 
eum of Fine Arts in Boston, the private 
ollection of Japanese works of art be- 
ynging to Mr. Sadajiro Yamanaka is 
being exhibited at the Boston Art Club 
Paintings, screens, wood sculpture, and 
costumes from the seventh to the mid- 
lle of the nineteenth century compose 
an unusually fine exhibition, on view un- 
til September 30 

\ jovial letter from Mr. Mataichi 
Miya, of the Boylston Street house, dis- 
closes the purpose behind this exhibition 
which is composed of selected objects 
from the famous private collection of 
Mr. Sadajiro Yamanaka. His modest 
apologia may indeed be applied with 
equal truth to the great collateral ex- 
hibition at the Museum of Fine Arts in 
connection with the Harvard Tercen- 
tenary, and should be memorized by the 
whole body of Western culture which 
proclaims itself interested in Japanese 
art: “I selected good pieces for the show 

they are of Japanese taste and not 
the pieces selected for American taste 
| believe what is good in Japan is good 
in America, there is no difference.’ 

Now the educated Occidental, who 
may or may not be a collector, but who 
has in either case been unable to give 
much time to the reading of Japanese 

cultural history, carries, | think, in his 
head—as did the writer of this article a 
few years ago—a kind of composite pic- 
ture of Japanese art which is informed 
by the materials that have been most 
commonly available to Western eyes 
lhe foreground is probably made up of 
such objects as the great body ot ukiyo- 
ve color prints, the trifles of eighteenth 
and nineteenth century lacquer (includ- 
ing perhaps an occasional doubtful 
Korin), groups of second and third-rate 
pottery, multitudes of little genre carv- 
ings in ivory of incurable (and often irri- 
tating) quaintness, innumerable sword- 
guards, kozuka, fuchi-kashira and other 
odds and ends of military ornaments, 
including the weapons themselves, and 
a sprinkling of paintings, mostly in kake- 
mono form and often seeming to contain 
remarkably little in the way of subject- 
matter studied in a kind of self-torture 
of detail. Behind all this infinity of “tak- 
ng pains,’ this preoccupation with 
small things, there would loom in the 
background of the mind some steadying 
mage such as of the great Buddha of 
Kamakura, invitingly offered by the 
olders of travel agencies, and seeming 
in its aloof immensity hopelessly unre- 
ated to the fussy, restless world of wood- 
block prints and powdered lacquer lunch- 
boxes. This account may seem harsh; 
but | am afraid that innumerable judg- 
ments of Japanese culture have been 
passed upon a first-hand acquaintance 
with nothing more than the plebeian art 
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of Yedo, Nagasaki and Kyoto during 
the last two centuries, combined with a 
knowledge of the great skill of the Japa- 
nese in the science of imitation 

lhe exhibitions at the Museum and at 
Dartmouth Street will serve this im- 
mediate purpose: they will within five 
minutes inform anyone of average sensi- 
bility first, that great Japanese art is in 
the aristocratic tradition, and has noth- 
ing to do with teratological netsuke com- 
plete with damascened buttons; and sec- 
ond, that while it has derived much from 
a study of T'ang, Sung and even Ming 
sources in Chinese painting and sculp- 
ture, it is in this respect fundamentally 
eclectic and not imitative. L.et him go in- 
to the Boston Art Club and stand before 
three thirteen-century wood sculptures 
the figure of a priest seated upon the 
ground and the companion 
standing upon pedestals of 
Kwannon and Seishi 


figures, 
lotus, of 
It is impossible 
not to feel oneself, beside these mas- 
terpieces of the Kamakura period, the 
first Japanese feudal age, in the pres- 
ence of a native are as vigorous and as 
profound as that of the contemporaneous 
early Gothic in France. If the seated 
priest—presumably the work of a Nara 
sculptor—shows, as do the well-known 
related series of statues at Tofukuyji, the 
influence of 1’ ang sculpture, it is never- 
theless undeniably a great and original 
conception, magnificent in the slow 
rhythms of the drapery folds shrouding 
the still serenity of the figure replete 
with spirituality. The two lovely female 
figures, on the other hand, offer in their 
relaxed, half-pleading poses and in their 
ineffable smile of protective divinity the 
sensuous appeal of our fourteenth cen- 
tury Madonnas, in which the sculptor’s 
imagination has combined the ideas of 
humanity and of guardianship. These 
seem to me to be the perfection of the 
aristocratic idea in plastic art 

Between these works and the earlier 
“primitives” we find as a link the figure 
of a seated Buddha with right hand up- 
raised, dated to the Fujiwara period 
(898-1185) but showing in its effortless 
balance and in the subtly varied flow of 
the draperies the maturity of the later 
works. The primitives themselves—if 
Japanese feeling permit such a designa- 
tion for the works of the Konin and 
Fujiwara eras which preceded the feudal 
age—have in common the practice of a 
naive, yet assured technique in the ser- 
vice of Buddhist idealism. The simplicity 
of the means employed in such a statue 
as the figure called in the catalogue 
Honji-Butsu conveys at once a sense of 
remoteness and a fierce purity of vision 
The highly interesting seated figure, 
likewise of the philosophic age of 
Fujiwara, is a remarkable study of the 
contemplative essence w'tich is implicit 
in Buddhist thought, in which the sub- 
ject, half-priest and half-divinity, peers 
into the enigma of its own becoming 

The paintings of the exhibition com- 
prise about forty kakemono, ten or more 
screens and a single makimono or pano- 
rama. An attempt has been made to 
offer examples, ranging over six cen- 
turies, of portraiture, landscape work, 
calligraphy, genre and religious art and 
even of still-life, with a few Chinese 
paintings of the Sung (such as the ex- 
quisite bird-and-flower composition), for 
purposes of comparison. 

lhe overthrow of the Fujiwara and the 
founding of the Kamakura dynasty of 
Shoguns (1192-1333) had brought about 


uv 


a great expansion of the field of painting 
as religious dogma and ritual had been 
simplified and popularized and a harsh 
and strident military rule had replaced 
the gentle and philosophic Buddhism of 
the Fujiwara court. The early years of 
this period saw the foundation of the 
great Tosa school of painting, which en- 
dured as an influence down to the seven- 
teenth century. Chinese and Korean tra- 
ditions were becoming submerged in a 
vigorous and realistic native art, and 
portraiture, in the true sense of the word 
had become possible 

I hus the earliest paintings of the pres- 
ent collection, such as the great Death 
of Buddha with its crowded stage, al- 
ready show a marked realism of physi- 
ognomy and gesture. This kRakemono is 
full of sustained interest; here are de- 
mons, divinities and simple folk, grouped 
with admirable clarity and evincing all 
the varied manifestations of sorrow 
around the bier on which the pale golden 
form of the Buddha gathers a broad area 
of light, the horizontal mass buoyed by 
the crouching figure of a white elephant 
at the foot of the picture. The fluent and 
complex line entwines itself admirably 
about the parallels of the tall tree trunks 
which encircle the Buddha. Contrast this 
with the formalism of the Buddhistu 
Paradise, with its static masses and 
strong suggestion of Korean iconog- 
raphy. The exquisite portrait of the 
young Prince Shotoku, one of the most 
ardent of the early Buddhists, robed as 
an acolyte and holding a koro, is per- 
haps the masterpiece of the Kamakura 
group; the sensitive coloring of the robes 
and the feeling of firmness in the body 
underneath them are notable, as is the 
depth of characterization conveyed with 
such economy of line in the features. The 
kakemono, depicting Manjusri, god of 
Wisdom, astride a lion, has a fine sculp- 
tural quality in its depth and pyramidal 
composition which is rare even in the 
progressive realism of the period. 

When the Kamakura were supplanted, 
after the civil war, by the Ashikaga, the 
great Shogun Ashikaga Yoshimitsu pro- 
ceeded to reopen the doors to Chinese in- 
fluence by missions to the Ming courts 
During the years 1350-1400 the importa- 
tion of Chinese poetry, painting and re- 
ligion began to exercise a decisive in- 
fluence on the native culture, although 
in the succeeding reign an exaltation of 
Japan’s own historical past was encour- 
aged by the invention of the no-dramas 
Ihe superb portrait of Sugawara Michi- 
zane, the minister of tenth century Engi, 
whose feud with the Fujiwara and whose 
banishment by the Emperor is one of 
the classic tales of Japan, shows how 
much of Ming influence had come into 
Japanese art under the impulse of Yoshi- 
mitsu; and it should be compared with 
the earlier portrait of Shotoku men- 
tioned above. The severity of the Chi- 
nese canons of dress and posture are 
superimposed on a noble and sincere 
characterization of the virtuous exile 
Ihe sufferings of Michizane again ap- 
pear in the important panorama, a maki- 
mono nineteen feet long, delicately 
painted and full of allusive detail, with 
the meticulous drawing of the Tosa 
school. By Sesson, the best pupil of the 
great Sesshu, is a dainty study of hungry 
crows questing for food in an empty 
grey sky, a delightful lesson in the plac- 
ing of accents in a rectangular space 
This is of the fifteenth century, and not 
the sixteenth, as stated in the catalogue 
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BOSTON ART CLUB 


STANDING KWANNONS: XII1 CENTURY JAPANESE WOOD CARVINGS 


Illustrative of the religious art of the 
period is a Sakyamuni descending on a 
lotus, given tentatively to the Takuma 
school, an important family of painters 
who had flourished during the preceding 
era in the service of the Zen Buddhists. 
Fhe fluidity of line and the cunning 
variations in the boundary curves of the 
drapery and cloud-vapor set off a serene 
figure with a wholly lovely countenance 
and robes of gold filigree. 

Of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
tury screens in the collection at least 
three must be noticed that fall within the 
\shikaga period. The first is the pair 
with the magnificent scene of wild ducks 
upon incoming and retreating waves in 
a gold ground, executed by Motonobu, 
the second of the great Kano painters; 
in which the four seasons of the year are 
introduced in the shape of 


changing 
reeds. 


These famous screens, which are 
mentioned by Fenollosa in his classic 
work (Vol. Il, p. 07) convey to the West- 
ern mind perhaps more easily than any 
other pictorial work in the exhibition 
the originality of Japanese genius, both 
in coloring and composition. Compare 
the fertile and elastic line with that of 
the banal rococo of Europe! The cheer- 
ful genre scene at the Kiyomizu temple 
by the almost legendary Iwasa Matahei 
(or Matabei), the founder of ukiyo-ye 
art, is a whole history of manners and 
costumes, with interesting groupings and 
carefully constructed winding paths for 
the eye of the observer as it traverses 
the complex landscape. This is perhaps 
a link between the art of the Ashikaga 





and the popular genre of the coming 
ukiyo-ye prints, and owes something to 
Ming composition 

lhe dozen or more no-costumes of the 
most sumptuous workmanship, indicate 
that the character of the stuffs used in 
these hieratic dramas retained its patri- 
cian quality down to the end of the 
lokugawa period in the mid-nineteenth 
century. One particularly handsome 
one, dating from the Momoyama period, 
is of pale blue, with an exquisite heron 
and pine tree pattern embroidered in 
white and green. A satin no-costume 
from the Keicho period is decorated with 
floral medallions representing the four 
seasons on a suribaku ground with a de- 
sign of golden chariot wheels. These, as 
well as many of the works of art, have 
been illustrated in color in the Japanese 
catalogue of the exhibition, an elabo- 
rately conceived volume with many pho- 
tographs and color plates—L. A. H. 
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THE JOHN R. 


the John R. Van Derlip bequest to the 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts, as de- 
scribed by Mrs. Edward H. Sin 
Bulletin ot the Institute, 1s concluded 
in this third and final article in The Art 
News. | he two } 
the issues of July 

The Portrait of | 
of a small group of portraits to be- 
come a part of the permanent collection 
through the John R. Van 
Derlip. Executed by the Dutch art 
Bartholomeus van der Helst, it Is a g 
example of Dutch 
seventeenth century 
an interesting comparison 
Clouet and Wright portraits in the Van 
Derlip Collection. Clouet was a realist 
and Wright was a realist too, but neither 
were realists to quite the sober dogged 
extent that Van der Helst was 

The difference between Dutch 
other portraiture is hard to explain, but 
it might be partially clarified by a con- 
sideration of the Dutch subject. Judging 
from the portraits that have come down 
to us, no other people took quite the 
smug delight in having their pictures 
painted that the Dutch did. From the 
other two portraits in the Van Derlip 
Collection—the Clouet and the Wright 
portraits—the observer gets the im- 
pression that the artist was painting a 
likeness in spite of his sitter. He did not, 
in these encounter active re- 
bellion, but neither did he receive any 
particular codperation. In the Van der 
Helst portrait on the other hand, it is 
fairly obvious that the sitter worked 
almost as hard as the painter in produc- 
ing the picture. He gave all there was to 
give of himself not only willingly but 
eagerly. His interest in seeing himself on 
canvas was not unlike the interest dis- 
played by a child who is allowed to take 
part in the baking of a small cake, the 
makings of which have been pilfered 
from the larger masterpiece of the cook. 
lhe Burgomaster in Van der Helst’s por- 
trait can hardly wait until the whole 
thing is finished so that he can admire 
the artist’s handiwork, and his own 

He is, however, not displeasing be- 
cause of this conceit, for it is a conceit 
too childish and naive to give offense 
He is a delightful and wholesome old 
fellow, who must have filled his office 
to perfection. In his black coat lavishly 
trimmed with gold braid, lace, and red 
ribbon—rich and gaudy trappings— 
he exihibits a fine pride. The light hair 
curling about his ruddy face empha- 
sizes the child in him, but his civic im- 
portance is seen in his rather pompous 
stance and in the pose of his hand on his 
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h S Massive 
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Between them, the 
lose to admitting that this 


» come perl 


ridiculous in his eagerness to cut a fine 
gure tor poste! ty 

lhere has, in the years since Van der 
Helst’s death, been some discussion as 
to his and 
Hals. It seems fruitless to compare them 
for whereas Rembrandt and Hals were 
gifted beyond the ordinary, Van det 
Helst is litthke more than a good 
traitist. He lived in a country and time 
that demanded portraiture above all 


other forms of art. It could be a portrait 


ranking with Rembrandt 


por- 


of oneself, one’s house, or one’s land 
but it must be a portrait. The Dutch 
were a neat and prosperous folk, and 
they wanted to perpetuate their well 


being in art. Van der Helst was an ideal 
instrument. Where Rembrandt turned 
away, wearied of following the little 
bidding of burghers who desired only an 
exact likeness of themselves as they be- 
lieved themselves to appear; where Hals 
dashed off brilliant portraits with little 
regard for the propriety of his sitters, 
Van der Helst did that which was re- 
quired. 

He did it well. His characterizations 
are forceful, colorful, well painted, but 
they lack the vivacity to be found, for 
instance, in the work of Hals. He was 
direct and sincere as his sitters were 
direct and sincere. Therefore he wasted 
little thought on being winning. It has 
been said that occasional portraits of 
his making have been mistaken for those 
of Hals, but they must be rare. Their 
gusto, when they have it, is of the sort 
that lacks sparkle. But his quality of 
forthrightness made Van der Helst, 
throughout his life, one of the most pop- 
ular portraitists of his country. He did 
what was expected of him exceedingly 
well, as may be seen in the Portrait of a 
Burgomaster. |t is a picture that the 
observer will always meet with pleasure, 
but it is a portrait from which one might 
easily be lured by any number of other 
portraits. 

Van der Helst is thought to have been 
born in Haarlem in 1613, and he died in 
Amsterdam in 1670 after a long and 
honorable career. His paintings are to 
be found in many European galleries, 
notably in Russia, where there were at 
one time eleven of his canvases in the 
old St. Petersburg. He is further repre- 


EXHIBITED AT THE MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS 
“PORTRAIT OF A BURGOMASTER” BY VAN DER HELST, 1613-70 


Part Ill 


in the galleries of 
Rotterdam 


sented Amsterdam 
th Munich, Paris, 
Br Dresden, and Vienna 
lhe Institute's portrait came from an 
L-nglish Private Collection 

In the Portrait of Doroth, 
in the bequest the Institute 
work by an artist who 
might have attained high fame had he 
not been so closely attached to his home 
town. He was Joseph Wright of Derby 
an eighteenth century painter whose 
work has never received the attention to 
which it is justly entitled 

Several ago an exhibition of 
Wright's portraits, still-lifes, and candle- 
light pieces was held in London, and it 
was at that time that new interest was 
shown in his paintings. It was generally 
observed that they had held up re 
markably well, and that if Wright had 
been practicing in London instead of in 
his native town of Derby, he might well 
have been ranked with Reynolds and 
other famous artists of the period 

Despite the fact that Derby, famous 
the world over for its porcelain, was 
litthee more than a hundred and fifty 
miles to the north of London, its posi- 
tion was that of a remote provincial 
town, and during the eighteenth century 
in England there was little chance for a 
provincial artist to become known. All 
artistic roads led to London, and it was 
there that a painter must go if he wished 
to make a name for himself. 

That he was successful in his own 
community is proved by the number of 
portraits he painted of his friends, ac- 
quaintances, and neighbors. Of this 
number is the portrait of Dorothy Ber- 
ridge, included in the John R. Van Der- 
lip bequest to the Art Institute. 

A colorful and well executed portrait, 
it is similar in style to those that have 
become so characteristic of the eight- 
eenth century school of English por- 
traiture. It is the picture of a plain 
woman, no longer very young, who has 
an interesting, rather shy face. She is 
painted in a voluminous flame-colored 
taffeta gown, cut with a low décolletage 
and tied at the waist with a sash of dark 
turquoise. Her dark hair, heaped high 
on her head in the fashion of the day, is 
dressed with pearls, and from it a sheer 
ivory scarf falls over her shoulders. She 
is standing with her right hand posed on 
the back of a lacquer red Chippendale 
chair over which is thrown a white shawl 
embroidered with blue and pink flowers. 

The colors are clear and rich, the pose 
natural, and the fabrics executed with 
extraordinary skill. Wright’s success in 
painting textiles, and his meticulous 
fidelity in depicting detail, are two of 
the outstanding qualities of his work. 
He labored over it unceasingly and yet 
without leaving the impresion that he 
had so labored. He worked rapidly but 
carefully, never allowing a work to pass 
out of his hands until he was sure that it 
was perfect. A contemporary story told 
about Reynolds will illustrate how 
different Wright was from his more 
famous contemporary in this respect 
Reynolds was once commissioned to 
paint a portrait, and did so, but when it 
arrived at its destination it was dis- 
covered that Reynolds had painted his 
subject with one hat on his head and 
another under his arm. 

Wright also had the gift, unsurpassed 
in his day, of catching the likeness of his 
sitter. It is said that this was so ap- 
parent that not only people but animals 
observed it, and that on more than one 
occasion the favorite dogs of those whom 
Wright had painted leaped joyfully up 
at the portraits, thinking that they were 
actually in the presence of their masters. 

It will be wondered why, if Wright 
was so Satisfactory a portraitist, he did 
not achieve greater fame in his day. The 
answer is that he did not want to leave 
Derby, and was obstinate in his belief 
that he could do as well there as in Lon- 
don. The people whose names made 
news in those days were not of the tem- 
per to journey into the provinces to have 
their pictures painted, however, and 
Wright's fame, such as it was, was re- 
stricted to a comparatively small com- 
munity. 

It was natural that after a certain 
length of time his material should have 
become exhausted, and when this hap- 
pened he turned to the painting of chil- 
dren, producing a number of charming 
group pictures. About the same time 
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(1775) he painted the first of his candle- 
light pictures, a type of work that was 
to bring him the only fame he ever en- 
joyed in London. Whether Wright pro- 
duced these artificial light subjects as a 
sort of tour de force and with the avowed 
intention of creating a sensation in Lon- 
don, is not known. Whatever his inten- 
tion, they did create a sensation, and 
were speedily accepted for exhibition 

By way of complimenting them, West 
once wrote to Copley congratulating 
him because one of his paintings had 
been mistaken for a work of Wright's 

Wright was never very popular with 
artists, and this fact may also account 
in some measure for his lack of fame 
during his lifetime. He was a stiff-man- 
nered, hypochondriacal person who was, 
apparently, always feeling aggrieved 
because his work was not ranked with 
that of Reynolds. He had made a few 
friends during his brief period of study 
with Hudson in London, but they seem 
not to have been of the sort who were in 
a position to further his ambitions. A 
final blow to him was the fact that he 
was not invited to join the Royal Acad- 
emy when it was formed in 1768. When 
he was later asked to become a member 
he refused, remembering the early slight. 

During the 1770's, while in Italy, 
he became interested in painting land- 
scapes. The sight of Vesuvius in erup- 
tion inspired him, and he painted sev- 
eral views of this scene. The canvases, 
when seen in England, increased his al- 
ready great reputation for his realistic 
treatment of light, and one caught 
the eye of the Empress Catherine's 
agent. He was so enchanted by them 
that he bought two for Catherine. After 
seeing them, she herself bought another. 
This transaction marked the beginning, 
it is said, of Catherine’s interest in con- 
temporary English painting and the 
foundation of the huge collection of 
English art in Russia. 

Wright was so encouraged by this 
patronage, and so relieved by resulting 
treedom from worry, that he returned 
to England full of ambition. He decided 
at last to move away from Derby, but 
he went, unfortunately, to Bath. This 
proved an unhappy move, and he re- 
turned again to Derby, by now com- 
pletely out of touch with the artistic 
world and those who might have been 
able to secure his admission to the Lon- 
don exhibition. He died convinced of 
the fact that he had not been given his 
just due, and this is undoubtedly true. 
But he was willing to make no compro- 
mises, and even in those days one could 
not forever wait on the whim of an art- 
ist. Yet his work was honest, competent, 
and occasionally inspired, and he de- 
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an honored place in the eight- 
eenth century English school, if not a 
ranking with its greater and more cele- 
brated figures 

Because of their related theme, three 

figures in the small collection of sculp- 
ture bequeathed to the Institute by 
John R. Van Derlip possess special in- 
terest and significance. These are a poly- 
chromed stone group of the Education 
of the Virgin; a life-sized painted wooden 
figure of the Virgin of the Annuncia- 
tion; and an ivory statuette of the 
Madonna and Child. Executed some 
hundred years apart, each from the 
other, of different media, technique, and 
origin, they yet fall into a related group 
because they depict three episodes in 
the life of the Virgin. The chronology 
of events illustrated, however, is directly 
opposite from the chronology of the 
works themselves. Thus the statuette 
of the Madonna and Child, dating from 
the fourteenth century, is the earliest 
figure; the Virgin of the Annunciation, 
dating from the fifteenth century, the 
next; and the group of the Education 
of the Virgin, dating from the sixteenth 
century, the latest. In describing them 
they will be presented in this order, not 
only because of their own intrinsic and 
artistic merit, but because it was in this 
sequence that the iconography of the 
Virgin developed in Europe. 

During the Gothic period the cult of 
the Virgin was widespread, especially in 
France, and even more concentratedly 
so in Siena, whence came the wooden 
figure of the Virgin of the Annunciation. 
[hroughout the thirteenth century, the 
greatest period of Gothic art, the Virgin 
was depicted as a dignified and queenly 
figure. The Child was usually shown in 
the act of blessing, and there was little 
or no play between the Mother and Son. 
By the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, however, a difference in the atti- 
tudes of the Madonna and Child became 
noticeable. The intellectual idealism of 
the thirteenth century was changing 
into an emotional idealism, and the 
Virgin, instead of being depicted as a 
queen, was more and more often de- 
picted as a mother. 

This aspect of the Virgin, so charac- 
teristic of fourteenth century ivories of 
this subject, is seen in the Institute's 
statuette, which comes from one of the 
many ateliers of the Ile de France. It 
marks a change not only in the general 
attitude toward the Holy Mother, but a 
change in the conception of ivory carv- 
ing. During the thirteenth century the 
shops producing these minute works of 
art had relied largely upon miniatures 
and more monumental sculptures for 
their inspiration. Almost at the moment 
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that a new conception of the Virgin was 
being introduced they realized that the 
vle of the stone figures they had been 
tating was ill-adapted to their dain- 
tier medium. Ivory carvings were more 
naturally fitted to express grace and 
tenderness than dignity, and with the 
introduction of a more human Virgin, 
irtists in ivory began to produce their 
own models 
l hey did not lose sight of the fact that 
they were still depicting the Queen 
Mother in majesty with the Child, but 
they made the type more human, with a 
faintly smiling face and a tender expres- 
sion. The Child, too, lost some of His 
divinity, and became playful in His 
mother’s arms. Sometimes He was de- 
picted holding an apple, a flower, or a 
bird in one hand. His other arm placed 


around His mother’s neck, or stretched 
forward with a joyous gesture. This 
treatment made a natural and very 


much more appealing group, with the 
result that figures of the Virgin became 
more generally popular than before 

[he ivory now in the Institute's col- 
lection is a typical fourteenth century 
example. The pose of the Virgin is sim- 
ple and without the exaggerated slouch 
so frequently found in ivories, or, in- 
deed, in larger sculptures. Holding the 
Child in one arm, it was natural that the 
weight should be carried largely on one 
foot with the free hip thrust slightly out- 
ward. During the later fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries this stance was so 
exaggerated that it became known as 
the Gothic slouch. When the exaggera- 
tion appeared in ivories it was said to be 
due to the formation of the tusk from 
which the piece was carved, the curve of 
the ivory necessitating the curve of the 
figure. This legend has long since been 
disproved, although one can still hear it 
in the churches of provincial towns in 
France 

Draperies, during this period, were 


simply and = gracefully handled, the 
Virgin's scarf falling from the right 
shoulder across the breast in natural 


folds. In this figure the garments are 
modeled with deep feeling, and it is 
they, rather than the faces of the fig- 
ures, that give the piece its greatest 
charm. The treatment of the long, flow- 
ing gown is especially good from the 
back, where the uninterrupted folds are 
strongly expressive of grace and dignity 

lhe faces of the figures are not 
pleasing, especially in the case of the 
Child, whose features are excessively 
sharp. He looks like an oldish gamin, 
and is very active in His mother’s 
arms. The faces of both are rounded, 
in the style of the fourteenth century, 
and both are smiling, the Child some- 
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what roguishly, the Virgin tenderly. 


With the exception of the Virgin's 
right arm and foot, which are missing, 
and noticeable cracks in the ivory of the 
faces, the piece is in good condition. It 
has worn to a beautiful dark honey color, 
save along the border of the scarf, prob- 
ably once edged with silver. 

The statuette of the Virgin from the 
Van Derlip Collection is closely related 
to other figures in the tabernacles of this 
period, notably to one in the Berlin 
Museum. The arrangement of the scarf 
and the position of the Child are ap- 
proximately the same, and in both cases 
the pose is natural and unexaggerated. 

The second figure in this group of 
three, the Virgin of the Annunciation 
from a Sienese atelier of the early fif- 
teenth century, reveals even greater 
tenderness and simplicity of handling 
than the ivory statuette. Ever dedicated 
to the Virgin, the city of Siena expressed, 
through its artists, its constant adora- 
tion of the Queen of Heaven. In this life- 
sized wooden figure the Virgin has be- 
come wholly human, as she was already 
becoming in France in the fourteenth 
century 

She is depicted as a young girl awed 
at the news of her destiny, and not yet 
entirely comprehending of it. Her fea- 
tures, under her waving hair, are slightly 
blurred without being indistinct, the 
eyes well open but cast down. A small 
cap, rather like a snood, covers the back 
of her head, and she wears a simple, 
long-sleeved red gown, girdled at the 
waist. The sleeves, slit along the under 
side, are tied together with ribbons. The 
gown is painted a dull vermilion, and 
upon it is visible in places a scattered 
design of gilded fleur de lys. 

It is a graceful and appealing figure, 
the simple drapery being handled with 
perfect naturalness. The sweep of the 
skirt from the girdle under the right 
knee is especially good, and the un- 
broken folds from waist to hem in back 
are full of grace. 

The character of the carving, the 
treatment of the folds, and particularly 
ti > refined pose of the head and the 
sentiment of the face, point to the 
Sienese origin of the figure. The indi- 
vidual who executed it is, however, 
another matter. Dr. Bode suggested 
Neroccio or someone close to him, but 
no definite attribution has been made. 
The figure comes from a private chapel 
near Volterra. 

The latest figure in this group, which 
depicts, however, the first of the three 
episodes in the life of the Virgin, is a 
polychromed stone group of the Educa- 
tion of the Virgin that may have ema- 
nated from the School of Troyes. It 
dates from the later years of the six- 
teenth century, and is characteristic of 
a group that was widely popular in 
France and especially so in Champagne. 

During the Gothic period, as the rep- 
ertoire of Christian iconography ex- 
panded, certain subjects became so pe- 
culiar to certain districts that they 


11 


might almost be said to have been copy- 
righted. Among these was the Educa- 
tion of the Virgin, a subject pre- 
eminently French, and one seldom met 
with outside of France. Towards the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century the 
type of the Education became rigidly 
fixed. St. Anne, standing on a shallow 
stone base, holds a book in which the 
Virgin, shown usually to her mother’s 
right but occasionally to her left, reads 
the words traced out by St. Anne's 
fingers or her own. Thus the Institute’s 
group is a typical version. 

In the matter of detail, however, the 
group varies considerably from those 
usually associated with the School of 
Troyes. The types are realistic, verging 
on the peasant, especially in the case of 
St. Anne. Hers is a sturdy figure draped 
in a red mantle that swathes her shoul- 
ders and drapes her left arm and the 
lower part of her body. 

Her face is rather heavy, with blunt 
features, and wears an expression of 
sadness that is but half suggested. Ob- 
viously, the attention she gives her 
daughter is not undivided. Her thoughts 
are elsewhere, and her participation in 
the reading lesson verges on the me- 
chanical. If she had fore-knowledge she 
might be thinking, “Poor child, this 
lesson is easier by far than one you must 
some day learn.” The thought is echoed 
in the mutilated left hand that supports 
the book. In direct contrast, the slender, 
sensitive right hand, laid across the 
Virgin's shoulder, expresses patience, 
tenderness, encouragement, and _ all-en- 
compassing love. St. Anne is a moving 
figure, with a curious blunt nobility of 
her own. Hers is a sturdy figure draped 
in a red mantle that swathes her shoul- 
ders and drapes her body. 

The Virgin, who stands at her right 
side, is an eager and intent figure. She 
has a chubby face with a blunt little 
nose, and her long, curling hair is caught 
back from her face in a woven cap. Her 
costume is more elaborate than her 
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mother’s. It is a long gown with a sort 
of double skirt, the upper half turned 
under just above the knee. The wide 
half-sleeves are turned back in a cuff to 
reveal a colored lining, and beneath 
them, close-fitting slashed sleeves extend 
to the wrist. The Gress is finished at the 
neck with a shirred yoke of some fine 
material. The Virgin’s hands, like St 
Anne’s, are well-moceled and expres- 
sive, and in the extended finger spelling 
out the words she reads, one senses the 
child’s laborious effort at her task. 

Of the three episodes illustrating the 
Virgin’s life, this last is the most appeal- 
ing, not only because it depicts the 
Virgin in the happy unawareness of her 
childhood, but because it is treated with 
more simple realism than the other two. 
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Cleveland: A Crespi 
for the Museum 


A small sketch, St. /obn as a Child, vy 
Giuseppe Maria Crespi, which shows the 
head and torso of the infant St. John the 
Baptist recently presented to the 
Cleveland Museum by the kindness of 
Mr. Amadore Porcella. It is described in 
the September Bulletin of the Museum 
by Henry S. Francis as follows 

This picture, tllustrated upon the 
cover, is an oil sketch for the St. John 
in the Holy Family by the same artist 
in the Hermitage Gallery in Leningrad 
and is a variant of the St. John in two 
other canvases of the Holy Family, one 
in the Museum in Naples and the other 
in the Stepanoff Collection in Paris 

The sketch shows the infant saint in 
a striking attitude of ecstatic adoration 
of the Child Jesus, an attitude in keep- 
ing with the sentiment of the whole 
baroque age. An analysis of these larger 
finished versions of the subject or of the 
detailed sketch are convincing proof’ of 
Crespi's ability as a composer. and a 
handler of paint; the unified character of 
the finished pictures are in the best tradi- 
tion of the earlier Italian schools. Yet 
the sentiment pervading the picture is 
the mark of the later time, and this dra- 
matic bravura is the significant feature 
of the baroque style 

In this Crespi sketch, the treatment 
of light and shadow—strong lights and 
violently contrasted darks in the shad- 
ows—is in the tradition of the naturalist 
school of Caravaggio in Rome. The con- 
tours, however, are softer, and the 
change from light to shadow is 
sharply defined; it is the type of chiaros- 
curo which appealed to those whose ba- 
sic ideas were derived, as were Crespi’s 
from the Bolognese painters whose work 
was studiedly eclectic and embodied the 
many and various elements of Renais- 
sance painting. The warmth of the flesh 
tones and of the light and shade and the 
typical greenish-brown coloring in Cres- 
pi’'s pictures were acquired from Guer- 
cino, of the Bolognese School; yet, since 
Crespi worked in Venice at a later pe- 
riod, he lightened the whole color scheme 
without, however, changing the basis 
Crespi was the pupil of such baroque 
painters of the Bolognese School as Toni, 
Canuti, Cignani, and Burrini; he later 
came to know the work of Titian, Vero- 
nese, Feti, and Jan Lys. His contact with 
Mattia Preti, a Neapolitan contempo- 
rary, perhaps influenced his use of light 
the most. However, in most respects, the 
work of Crespi remained essentially 
Bolognese in character, and only grad- 
ually did he abandon the style of the 
Carracci, its chief protagonists, for a 
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belonging to Mr 
a later and more per- 
found in the Holy 
of the Hermitage, a picture com- 
Cardinal Ottoboni, the 
which the Museum 
a corrected sketch. In the 
ther versions of the Holy Family 
one considerably smaller, the St. John 
is in a slightly different position, as are 
also the Madonna and saints. A com- 
parison of the three seems to suggest 
that the Hermitage version is the latest 
one and embodies the variations found 
in such studies as the Cleveland sketch 
Indeed, if one compares such details as 
the hands of Zacharias and Joseph, the 
hands and the sewing of St. Anne at the 
right, and the figure and position of St 
John, the order in which the pictures 
were done seems to be: first, the Naples 
version; second, the small Stepanoff pic- 
ture and a variant; third, the Cleveland 
sketch, perhaps one of several other ver- 
sions of the same; and finally, the Her- 
mitage version in Leningrad. |here is a 
possibility that the Naples picture may 
be later than that of the Hermitage 
a replica done after the latter 

Crespi can be considered as marking 
the end of the Bolognese tradition. How- 
ever, the very features which earlier 
critics considered to be the marks of the 
decline of the style are the very elements 
which modern critics consider to be the 
proofs of the originality which makes 
Crespi's achievements notable. The pres- 
ent sketch is an interesting addition to 
the Museum's group of Italian pictures 
of the time of Strozzi, Magnasco, and 
Piazzetta. 
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Dayton: Art Institute 
Receives A Delfius 


The Dayton Art Institute has just 
been presented with a portrait of Geertje 
van der Graeff by Jacobus Delfius from 
an anonymous donor 

The painting was executed in oil on 
wood in the year 1641. It is a half-length 
portrait of a young woman dressed in 
black brocade with rich lace collar. Rep- 
resented in the picture is the coat-of- 
arms of her parents and grand-parents. 
Geertje’s mother comes from the family 


AMERICA 


Heemskerk and her uncle 
iat Jacob van Heemskerk who became 
1e Vice-admiral of the Dutch Fleet and 
died in the victorious near 
Gibraltar, against the Spaniards in 1607 

lhe artist, Jacobus Delfius, was born 
at Delft in 1619 and one of the 
most important portrait painters of his 
period. He died in Other works of 
this Dutch portrait painter 
in the Museum of Amsterdam, Brussels 
Delft, Dresden, Frankfort a/M, Rotter- 
dam, and Vienna 
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Kansas City: Chinese 


Drawings and Studies 


lhe nature of Chinese ink painting 
a full charged brush applied directly to 
silk or paper—has inherent in it the qual 
directness-and spontaneity. Re- 
gardless of what shortcomings a painting 
may have, the never 
worked, the drawing may be incorrect 
in the European sense, but it is never 
fumbling. However, there is a tendency 
most marked in late Chinese paintings 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, for the drawing to become hard 
and stereotyped. For Western taste, at 
least, the nineteenth century produced 
little worth serious consideration. But a 
most interesting phase of this nineteenth 
century art and a somewhat new angle 
is Shown in an exhibition of about forty 
drawings and studies at the William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art through 
the month of September 

hat Chinese artists made sketches 
studies and kept note books in quite the 
same manner as artists of the West is a 
fact which has generally been neglected 
in writings on Chinese paintings. The 
subjective nature of Chinese painting has 
been so strongly emphasized in occi- 
dental criticism, that there is, as a result, 
a general impression that forms, figures 
and compositions flow quite of them- 


ities ol 


Surface 1s over- 


selves from the artists’ brush. This is 
certainly not the case. Probably every 
painting was preceded by elaborate 


sketches, studies which were altered and 
worked over. Individual figures are often 
considered separately and later com- 
bined in a larger composition. 

There are a number of reasons why 
Chinese drawings are quite unknown in 
the occident. As a general rule the artist 
takes care to destroy his sketches once 
a painting is complete. Those which did 
survive have probably been worn out by 
pupils and copiests. Most of the draw- 
ings in the present exhibition were ac- 
quired in a lot, a collection bought from 
the family of a deceased contemporary 
artist. This former owner had collected 
the drawings to serve him as study ma- 
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LES FILS DE LEON HELFT 


PRESENTED TO THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM BY MR 


ST. JOHN AS A CHILD,” AN 


terial and supply his lagging imagina- 
tion with compositions. They are by a 
variety of hands but only one or two 
artists can be identified by signatures, 
for in a few instances the painter has 
roughly indicated the nature and posi- 
tion of a poem or dedicatory inscription 
followed by his signature. 


New York: Etchings 
By Albert Sterner 


. 


A noteworthy addition to the New 
York Public Library’s collection of 
American prints of today has come in 
the form of a gift of nearly three dozens 
work by Albert Sterner. What strikes 
one most, perhaps, in this artist’s prints 
is the technical integrity. It is significant 
that Sterner, when asked to do war pos- 
ters, did not gaily draw designs without 
any consideration of their final form and 
the process by which that form was to 
be attained. He went to the lithographic 
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\MADORE PORCELLA 
SKETCH BY GIUSEPPE CRESPI 
printer's shop to. study 
which was that of 
the printer. 

Understanding the medium has ever 
been Mr. Sterner’s long suit. The present 
gift includes etchings, drypoints, soft- 
ground etchings, combinations of aqua- 
tint and drypoint, lithography in crayon 
and in pen. Each used for the purpose 
of the moment; each used with under- 
standing of its characteristic features, its 
possibilities within its bounds, its adapt- 
ability to the particular end in view. It 
is this fine sense of craftsmanship, ex- 
pressed in drawing that is both vigorous 
and subtle, both strong and suave, that 
is perhaps the outstanding feature in 
these prints. 

The subjects of the prints are varied 
Titles such as Crucifixion, Meditation, 
The Dream, The Mother Superior, 
Death and the Maiden, Sphinx, Eternal 
Motber, Trouble in the Street, The Sot, 
Noon Hour, Woman Taken in Adultery, 
Riot, Sick Child, Erl King, give some 


the problem 
both the artist and 
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The ART NEWS 


hint of the difference in the themés 
which have attracted him. However his 
response to these stimulations may strike 
you, whether in any case the conception 
satisfies you wholly, or partly, or not at 
all, you will not find the element of pose, 
of empty gesture. Relations of humanity 
with its kind and with the infinite are 
indicated with a simplicity that gives 
you a suggestion, but no detailed insis- 
tence either on outer form or on all too 
fine-drawn inner meaning 


Philadelphia: Cézanne 


Canvas Purchased 


lhe Pennsylvania Museum of Art an- 
nounces the purchase of an important 
late Cezanne landscape for the George 
W. Elkins Collection 

The picture (oil on canvas, height 
287%” x width 36%”), by the chief French 
master of the last century not yet rep- 
resented in any of the collections belong- 
ing to the city, represents one of the 
painters favorite subjects, the Mont 
Sainte Victoire and the countryside 
nestling about it at Aix-en-Provence 
Dating from 1904, it illustrates Cézanne’s 
fully developed style, his mastery of 
color and his preoccupation with planes 
as a means of realizing distance and the 
third dimension. It is a work of which, 
alas, it is impossible to secure a photo- 
graph giving the slightest inkling of its 
greatness. The vigorous tangle of dark 
foreground foliage consisting of dense 
bottle-greens relieved by plum-colored 


patches gives distance to a middle 
ground of orange and red roofs. These 


in turn are defined and separated by in- 
terlocking areas of an infinite variety of 
greens. Dark angular accents relate fore- 
ground and middle distance into a 
rhythm which climaxes in the majestic 
motif of the Mont Sainte Victoire rising 
in the distinct plain. 

lhe picture supplements the works of 
Cezanne’s contemporaries among. the 
Impressionists already in the Collection 
which is also rich in works of American 
art, and for the first time in Philadelphia 
a work of this artist is permanently 
available for study by artists and for 
enjoyment of the public 


San Francisco: Rugs 


1 7 

Of Three Centuries 

\ Survey of Oriental and European 
Rugs at the San Francisco Museum of 
\rt discloses the splendour of fine rug 
weaving through the period of its great- 
est development and by examples from 
all the countries into which this im- 
memorial art spread and thrived. Not 
only from Persia and Asia Minor but 
from the Caucasus, China, Egypt, Cen- 
tral Asia, India, France and Spain come 
these seventy-eight brilliant fabrics. In 
time they cover a period from about 
1500 through the eighteenth century. In 
quality each represents the finest of its 
type. They are from the collection of 
Kent-Costikyan, Inc., New York. 

Says Mr. S. Kent Costikyan, Presi- 
dent of the company: 


“The collection contains a 
number of sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth century rugs to convey a 
comprehensive idea of the various types 

“Rugs in Oriental countries were not 
made commercially until some time 
after 1850, and as every one in this col- 
lection has been made prior to that date, 
they represent original specimens made 
by master weavers or by individuals 
who possessed the gift of creating and 
weaving attractive and unusual speci- 
mens for gifts or for their own home 
use. 


sufficient 


“Some fifty years ago when old rugs 
began to come to this country and to 
Lurope for home use or for private col- 
lectors, rugs made during 1750 to 1850 
were to be had in fairly good numbers, 
the majority of them being used as floor 
coverings. An enormous number of such 
rugs have been practically destroyed by 
reason of the hard usage they have 
been subjected to, so that the supply 
of such rugs from the Orient having 
been exhausted, there is a comparative- 
ly limited number of such types avail- 
able, and connoisseurs as well as stu- 
dents of the subject have begun to 
value their possessions and to use them 
in a manner that will perpetuate such 
rugs. After all, a beautiful rug can be 
favorably compared to choice paintings 
and tapestries in addition to represent- 
ing far more of the human element than 
either pictures or tapestries.” 

The greatest show piece of the survey 
is a silk carpet, forty by nineteen-and-a- 
half feet, which was made for the Audi- 
ence Room of the Shah of Persia. Begun 
shortly before 1800 and finished about 
fifteen years later, it is as remarkable 
for its organization and exquisite detail 
as for its great size. The field is a tawny 
rose in which lies an oval leaf-scrolled 
medallion hung with pendants and filled 
with an intricate arabesque of branches 
and lotus flowers and other blossoms. In 
the center of the medallion and in the 
four corners of the field are rectangular 
areas designed and bordered like min- 
lature rugs. The middle plaque is of 
rose design on a blue field; the outer 
ones are of blue design on a tawny field 
\n outer arabesque of leaves binds these 
corner plaques to the border, its outlines 
forming a homologue to the central 
medallion. The interstices between leaf 
scrolls and plaques are a jungle of inter- 
twining vines and flowers. Luxuriant 
subordinate borders bind the main 
border of garlanded pale-blue palmettes 
alternating with floral guards. The 
workmanship throughout is exquisite 
The piece contains altogether about 
forty-six million knots. In a panel at 
one end is recorded the Mohammedan 
date 202 (really 1202, the practice be- 
ing to omit the thousand), and in a 
panel at the other end credit is given 
to the “Great master weaver of silk 
from Marandi.” 

A carpet of almost equal size is the 
Kashgar royal Gift Carpet from the 
Winter Palace in St. Petersburg, made 
about 1750. Its field is of varying values 
of sapphire blue trellised with an all- 
over design of scrolled links in orange- 
crimson. The narrow border is of the 
same crimson with two yellow bands 
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MR. S. KENT-COSTIKYAN 


A ROYAL SHAH ABBAS RUG, COMMONLY CALLED ISPAHAN, CA. 1600 


outlined in black confining an undulat- 
ing pattern of angular branches, leaves 
and rosettes. 

The famed Shah Abbas carpets find 
two beautiful illustrations here. One is 
a fragment showing five of the char- 
acteristic palmette-shaped flowers on a 
bottle-green field. The flowers are large 
and simple in design but of the most ex- 
quisite proportions, and although the 
carpet is worn thin the colors still glow 
with a wonderful richness. 

The other Shaw Abbas example has 
withstood its more than three hundred 
years of wear with little loss of its 
beauty. It is a testimony to the art of 
this greatest period of Persian culture. 


The field is of rose-crimson, woven with 
leaf and lotus palmettes rising from 
cloud-band designs of Ming derivation. 
The background of the border is a 
cyprus green with palmettes and flowers 
repeating the crimson, golden ochre, 
blues and greens of the middle figures 
The harmony of color and beauty of 
proportion imparts to every detail a 
glowing warmth. 

The oldest exhibit is from Egypt—a 
Cairene Court Carpet of about 1500 of 
a rare type and in good condition. It 
has a crimson field in which are woven 
formalized vases and rosettes dominated 
by a rosette-medallion expanding in a 


sequence of tesselated figures of green, 


ak 


13 


yellow and 


sky-blue. The border is 
green with a trellised design in crimson 
of tiny umbrella-shaped leaves upon 
stiff stems, which are peculiar to these 
carpets 

\ handsome Persian’ Royal Garden 
Carpet bears resemblance in its perspec- 
tive to ancient Egyptian architectural 
plans. It is a Lavehr of about 1800 with 
double-arched field of pale celadon. A 
lotus-shaped fountain fills the center, 
with waterways extending to the borders 
forming a Fish swim through 
these channels and water birds extend 
their heads above the surface of the 
fountain. From the garden thus divided 
into four plots rise brilliant flowering 
trees, birds perched on their branches. 
lhe border is of deep mauve with a de- 
sign of reciprocal cartouches in which 
are delicate sprays of pale gray and 


cross 


tan blossoms 
Of the Chinese fabrics two Chien 
Lung imperial ceremonial carpets of 


gold and silk are outstanding. In these 
the field is a herring-bone foundation of 
glittering gold thread. From garlands of 
cloud-forms two carefully-delineated 
pavillions rise from opposite sides, their 
roof tops pointing toward the center. 
\round them fly two graceful birds of 
rose and blue plumage. Peony blossoms 
and leaves decorate the field except for 
the four corners, which are set off by 
more cloud-garlands. Below these lie 
wide end borders of wave design from 
which leap dragons with fishes’ tails. 
The side borders are of floral and cloud 
forms banded by key frets. On one of 
the pair an inscription reads, “For use 
in the principal throne room”; on the 
other is written, “Kept in the hall of 
everlasting kindness for imperial use.” 

Another Chien Lung rug, intended as 
a hanging, is a temple piece of midnight 
blue with a handsome design made of 
the eight Buddhist symbols, the endless 
knot and the Wheel of Light in four 
medallions with rock and wave forms 
at the bottom. 

Handsome is the Ghiordes carpet 
shown here, a rare specimen of color and 
texture in a prayer rug. The field is a 
jade-green niche supporting alternate 
bars in rose and sapphire-blue, with 
inner and outer borders of floral orna- 
mentation enclosing seven alternate 
stripes in ivory and brown. 

Handsome also is the Kuba in its 
strong design and unusual colors of 
fawn, crimson, indigo, sky-blue and 
green. 

Flashing with a background of gold 
thread and pomegranate design in bril- 
liant colors, the Samarkand throne rug 
was a gift to the Chinese Emperor from 
the Khan of Samarkand. It was made 
about 1750 and is one of the most vigor- 
ous and delishtful pieces in the survey. 

A Kazak prayer rug, its strange de- 
sign filled with power and its nomad de- 
vices fascinating in their moving sim- 
plicity, is another individual work in a 
display abounding in rarities, each 
tempting—rather, challenging—descrip- 
tion. It is an exceptionally fine collec- 
tion, offering rugs of rare beauty and 
making a splendid survey of three cen- 
turies. 
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PARIS NOTES 





The Musées Royaux d'Art et d’His- 
toire at Brussels have recently purchased 
an important seventeenth century 
Bruges tapestry from French & Com- 
pany, Inc., of New York City. Dr 
Marthe Crick-Kuntziger, Curator of the 
Musées, describes the rare acquisition 
in the Museum Bulletin as follows 

Il hanks to the generosity cf the Com- 
mon Fund of the Museum, our collec- 
tions have just been enriched by an ex- 
tremely interesting piece, not only from 
the artistic point of view, but from the 
point of view ol the history of Flemish 
tapestries 

It is a superb panel (13’ 4” in height 
by 13’ 8” in width—-a fine weave, 20 
warp threads to the inch), made of wool 
and silk 

In the right side of the selvage is 
found the Bruges mark: the crowned 
Gothic letter B, surmounting the tool 
of the tapestry weaver called a spindle 

[his mark is extremely rare. These 
tapestries, which can certainly be con- 
sidered Brugeoise, are at present de- 
scribed in special literature and are easy 
to enumerate: ' 

lhe chapter in Dr. Gobel’s Lowlands 
devoted to Brugeoise tapestries men- 
tions the pieces with the Bruges mark 
that are preserved in Belgium: The 
Removal of the Reliques of Saint Au- 
gustine, from the Saint-Sang Museum 
at Bruges, dated 1637, and abroad, the 
series of The Months, from Vienna, orig- 
inally twelve,’now nine pieces, purchased 
in 1666 for the occasion of the marriage 
of Leopold | to Therese of Spain, and 
a series of seven pieces, Liberal Arts, in 
the collection of Krupp von Bohlen of 
Essen. 

It mentions further after Pinchart 
and d’Astier, several pieces in private 
collections—scenes of the chase—mili- 
tary subjects—the Story of Scipio—etc., 
seen at expositions, and of which the 
information is not complete 

From among the pieces in the Na- 
tional Austrian collections The Months 
are particularly prized for their beauty 
of color. To appraise accurately the 
quality of the piece recently added to 
our collection, we can permit ourselves 
to say that it at least equals in rich- 
ness the colors of the Viennese tapes- 
tries, although surpassing in so far as 
interesting composition goes. In fact, 
the cartoons of The Months in the Vien- 
nese group, although made in the sev- 
enteenth century, are derived from the 
older cartoons, those of the famous 
Months of Lucas, which show characters 
wearing sixteenth century costumes. On 
the contrary, our tapestry and the two 
others were unknown until the present 
writing, are derived from original car- 
toons, and are the first set made, there- 
fore a unique series. 

Our panel pays tribute to grape- 
vines and wines and the abundance of 
Autumn. Towards the center of the 
composition, a young woman. stands 
barefooted, crowned with grape leaves 
like a Bacchante, holding an exquisite 
bunch of grapes. Seated in the fore- 
ground, a young woman, elegantly 
dressed with pearls and ostrich feathers, 
admires the grapes and in her left hand 
graciously holds one grape of the sym- 
bolic fruit. 

The gentleman, placed a little above, 
turns toward her at the same time rais- 
ing a half-filled glass into which another 
young man presses grapes. 

This group of people, closely ar- 
ranged in composition, is completed by 
the old fruit vendor, whose back bends 
under the weight of his basket. 

In the center rear, a peasant pre- 
pares to gather grapes from a vine 
wound around a tree. Nearby a woman 
devours some grapes, while a_ child 
seizes a bunch and is carrying them off. 

At the left, one sees the vineyard 
stretching into the distance. A young 
boy is treading the grapes while others 
are conversing around the casks. 

The colors, beautiful in themselves, 
present in their entirety, a striking and 
varied symphony, and in detail—a rare 
and bold grouping. In this respect; what 
delightful bits are represented in the 
still-life of the baskets, overflowing with 
fruits in the foreground. 

But there are other parts of the tap- 
estry successfully treated from the 
standpoint of color. 


September 12, 1936 
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BRUGES TAPESTRY NOW EXHIBITED IN BRUSSELS 


XVII CENTURY 


lhe decorative handling of the areas 
in the lower left hand corner is aston- 
ishing, with its greens and deep blues 
of the foliage contrasted with the vivid 
coloring of the grapes 

Nearby, next to the flame tones of 
the large copper platter, are bunches 
of pale purple grapes, each one highly 
polished. 

In the background, at the left of the 
tapestry, soft tones dominate and are 
grayed into the azure of the sky. There 
are also pale blue tones with mother- 
of-pearl reflections glistening in the 
flowing silk draperies of the two female 
figures in the foreground; figures so 
much more brilliant they stand out overt 
the deeper colors. The purple of the 
drapery floating about the young girl 
holding the grapes, the greens, warmly 
and profoundly mellowed with the blues 
and browns of the cluster of trees, the 
old gold of the large vases, richly orna- 
mented, and the purples, are all daringly 
contrasted to the red of the robe 
thrown over the left arm of the young 
man. 

Rich warm tones mount to the right 
of the tapestry as far as the basket of 
fruit, then higher to shade the back- 
ground of the architecture are newer, 
lighter, delicate tones. 

* * * 

Max Ernst recently showed his latest 
work at the Galerie Jeanne Buchor. He 
continues to improve with each exhibi- 
tion and Le Jardin de Hesperides as 
well as the majority of the smaller can- 
vases show admirable taste in color and 
design. 

* + * 

The Hagenbund of Vienna is holding 
its seventy-second exhibition since its 
founding. The show is one of the most 
successful and best unified that has yet 
been presented by this group. The works 
of Georg Merkel stand out for their fine 
color which is lively and intense, and 
for their delightful quality of unreality. 
Joueur de Cornemuse is one of his best 
canvases shown. William Kaufmann 
shows Jeune Fille aux Fleurs and Im- 
pressions de Vienne, both good exam- 
ples of his work. Goerg Mayer-Marton’s 
Femme avec la Cruche is notably fine 
with its sensitively felt composition and 
interesting technique. Other exhibits 
worthy of special mention are the re- 
ligious works of Carry Hauser, French 
and Spanish scenes by Victor Tischler 
and a brilliant self portrait by Erwin 
Lang. The exhibition is dominated, how- 
ever, by the works of Georg Merkel 
which fill two large galleries, and are in- 
dicative of great promise. 

eo 3 

A characteristic landscape by Grit- 
chenko, Pont de Toléde, has recently 
been acquired by la Ville de Paris for 
the Petit Palais. It is a well composed 
landscape with a high bridge in the fore- 
ground against a cloud-swept sky. 

A large loan exhibition of work by old 
masters is drawing an interested art 
public to the Old Deanery in Salisbury. 
The paintings are being shown for the 
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benefit of the Salisbury General In- 
firmary. English, French, Dutch and 
Flemish art is represented in the 
eighty-one exhibits which have been se- 
lected and arranged by Dr. Tancred 
Borenius. 

In the room containing the Primi- 
tives are such handsome works as the 
Adoration of the Shepherds by Hugo 
Van der Goes, and an anonymous 
Flemish triptych dating from the fit- 
teenth century. English portraits are 
much in evidence with notable Gains- 
boroughs, Reynolds, a Lawrence and a 
Sir William Beechey. The Son of Rubens 
by Rubens and a handsome Canaletto, 
The Grand Canal with the Dogana on 
the Left, A Concert by Pieter de Hooch 
and the Little Nurse by Nicolaes Maes 
are other outstanding canvases 

* x * 

Frank Brangwyn, a native son of 
Bruges, is being honored by the city of 
his birth with a Museum Brangwyn. 
lhe artist presented four hundred and 
forty-four of his paintings, temperas 
and sketches to Bruges and these are 
now hung in the fifteenth century 
Gruuthuuse. The Hotel Arents, part of 
the Gruuthuuse will be a permanent 
Brangwyn museum. Due to his illness 
Mr. Brangwyn was unable to attend the 
opening ceremonies, but was represented 
by his son. 

* * * 

At a recent sale at Christie's a George 
II silver gilt rose water ewer by Paul de 
Lamerie was sold for £1,002. A Charles 
I! two handled porringer, 1685, brought 
£118 and a William III montieth by 
Anthony Nelme brought £380. 


LEWIS I. SYMONSt 


On Saturday, August 15, while vaca- 
tioning near Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia, Lewis |. Symons, well-known antique 
dealer of New York City, fell to his 
death from a seventy-five-foot ledge. Mr. 
Symons, who was thirty-four years old, 
was the head of the firm of Symons Gal- 
leries, Inc., having succeeded his father, 
Henry Symons, a number of years ago. 
Born in London in 1902, he came to 
America while young. 

Mr. Symons was an active force in the 
affairs of The Antique and Decorative 
Arts League, having served as a member 
of the Executive Committee for almost 
ten years. His exhibit at the Fine Arts 
Exposition in Rockefeller Center, in No- 
vember, 1934, contributed eloquent testi- 
mony to his taste and ability, causing 
more than ordinary comment. A well- 
known figure in the international art 
trade, his passing will be deeply mourned 
by his many friends and associates. 

He is survived by his widow, the for- 
mer Miss Georgie MacDonald, a son and 
a daughter, and his mother, Mrs. Henry 
Symons. The Symons Galleries will con- 
tinue to do business under the direction 
of Mr. Alfred Phillips. 
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The ART NEWS 


LONDON NOTES 





\ loan collection of paintings, from 
the collection of M. Gulbenkian of Paris 
is now being exhibited at the National 
Gallery where it will be on view until 
the end of next year 

lhe paintings are all important ones 
six of which were acquired by Mr. Gul- 
benkian from the Hermitage, Leningrad 
In this group are the striking Portrait 
of Héléne Fourment by Rubens, A Rabbi 
and Pallas Athene by Rembrandt, The 
{nnunciation by Dirk Bouts, two Hu- 
bert Robert landscapes and Fragonard’s 
exquisite FKéte a Rambouillet 

Many other excellent paintings are in 
the collection, some, such as the Roberts 
being the sole examples which the Na- 
tional Gallery has of works by the artist 
1 Portrait of a Lady by Hals and a small 
Presentation in the Temple by a four- 
teenth century artist of the School of 
Cologne, probably Master Wilhelm, are 
notable among the many outstanding 
fine paintings of the collection. 

. 2-6 

An unrecorded portrait by Hoppner, 
said to be of his wife, has recently come 
into the hands of Mr. Arthur De Cas- 
seres. The painting resembles the por- 
trait of his wife which was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1787 and sold 
later at the S. B. Joel Sale for 11,500 
guineas. The provenance of the newly 
portrait is little known. It 
was catalogued in the London saleroom, 
where it arrived from the south of Eng- 
land, as a Romney. Its present owner, 
after cleaning and restoring it, was the 


first to recognize its obvious worth 
* * * 


disco ered 


Messrs. Ellis and Smith have recently 
discovered in Bath a painting by Ben 
Marshall, hitherto unknown. It is a typ- 
ical portrait by this artist, signed and 
dated 1805. The paintingglepicts Duncan 
George Forbes of Cullf#ien hunting his 
own pack, mounted o4ff fine horse. It is 
considered one of thé-Yhest examples of 
Marshall's work ever to be shown, and 
will be included in the forthcoming An- 
tique Dealer's Fair at Grosvenor House 
* * * 

Ihe close of the Royal Academy Sum- 
mer Exhibition marks the end of a high- 
ly successful year. The visitors averaged 
about 1,000 a day. Sales were gratifying, 
totaling £11,900 for two hundred and 
seventy pictures. The highest price of 
the year was £1,250 for Mr. Gerald 
Brockhurst’s Armida. Thus, Mr. Brock- 
hurst, with his third portrait of the same 
sitter, realizes the highest price of the 
year for the third successive time. 

Although, on the whole, it was a less 
successful year than 1935, it is a gratify- 
ing report 






























STAGE COACH INN SALE: 


AN INTERIOR OF 





Twenty-five 
Years Ago in 
The Art News 





The art collection of the late Charles 
Wertheimer was sold to Duveen Broth- 
ers at a price not stated. It included 
such well known works as the Romney, 
Beauty and Art, full length portraits of 
Lady Petre and Viscountess Ligonier 
by Gainsborough and Hoppner’s Lady 
Loutsa Manners. The paintings, as well 
as the fine sixteenth century jewels in 
the collection, were soon to be exhibit- 
ed in Paris. 

Mr. George A. Hearn presented five 
\merican canvases to the Metropolitan 
Museum along with a check for $100,- 
to purchase American paintings. 
The fund was in memory of Arthur H. 
Hearn 

A Gainsborough landscape, Land- 
scape with Blind Man Crossing a Bridge, 
sometimes called The Blind Beggar was 
bought by the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts from the R. C. & N. M. Vose Gal- 
leries in Boston. The canvas was from 
the collection of Sir George Beaumont, 
Bart. and had been exhibited in the 
Grosvenor Gallery in 1885. 

Gari Melcher’s portrait of 
Roosevelt was hung in the place of 
honor at the Sixth Annual Exhibition 
of American Art at the Albright Gal- 
lery in Buffalo. The portrait was lent 
to the exhibition by the National Gal- 
lery. 

The new Public Library in New York 
was showing in its galleries a large col- 
lection of Early American portraits 
and compositions by Sully, Stuart and 
others as well as an opening exhibition 
of the finer proofs of Hayden, Meryon, 


000 


I heodore 


Legros, Corot, Daubigny, Whistler and 
many more. It was stated that the 


works of art on view showed to a far 
better advantage than they did in their 
old galleries in the Lenox Library 

A loan exhibition of forty-five paint- 
ings by Monet was being given at the 
Boston Museum. The collection was 
composed entirely of paintings by this 
artist owned by persons living in Bos- 
ton or the vicinity. The Haycocks, The 
Cliffs of the Normandy Coast, The 
River Seine, The Poplars, The Water 
Lily and London Thames Series and 
The Ravine of the Creuse were some of 
the paintings shown. 

Josef Israels, internationally famous 
Dutch artist, died at The Hague at the 
age of eighty-seven. Although he started 
his career as a painter of the type of his- 
torical scenes popular duTing the nine- 
teenth century, he gained his fame by 
depicting incidents in the lives of the 
peasants of his own land. 


OF 





Coming Auctions 


American Antiques in 
Stage Coach Inn Sale 


Ihe contents of the Stage Coach Inn 
Locust Valley, L. |., comprising early 
\merican furniture and decorations, will 
be dispersed at public sale, by order of 
Mrs. Jane Teller Robinson, the mornings 
and afternoons of September 16 and 17 
and the afternoon of September 18, un- 
der management of the American Art 
Association-Anderson Galleries, follow- 
ing exhibition from September 14. This 
is the first sale to be conducted by this 
auction firm during the season now be- 
ginning 

Noted for many years for the early 
American atmosphere engendered by its 
history, furnishings and cuisine, the 
Stage Coach Inn stands on property situ- 
ated on the stagecoach route between 
Oyster Bay and New York, originally 
purchased by the colonist John Underhill 
from his friends, the Matinnecock In- 
dians. Its oldest building is a small house 
erected in 1668, whose former kitchen, 
now known as the museum, contains one 
of the largest Dutch ovens extant. About 
1790 a large central portion was added, 
which housed the first Friends’ boarding 
and day school in the vicinity and which, 
when the property was acquired by the 


present owner, still contained the old 
Leyden jars, charts, blackboards and 
other accessories of the old school lab- 


oratory 

Ihe sale, which comprises over nine 
hundred lots, features a_ picturesque 
array of early American furniture and 
decorations, including a particularly ex- 
tensive and noteworthy collection of 
primitive utensils in brass, copper, pew- 
ter, tin and wood. In addition to the old 
pewter is a fine and numerous group of 
modern pewter table ware, made by or- 
der of Jane Teller from antique models 
spun on wood chucks. 

lhe furniture, which is chiefly in pine, 
maple and hickory, together with smaller 
groups in walnut and mahogany, includes 
an interestingly varied number of Wind- 
sor side chairs and armchairs. Of special 
interest is a Connecticut eighteenth cen- 
tury pine corner cupboard, with fluted 
pilasters enclosing an arched glazed door, 
accompanied by a document dated at 
Pleasant Valley, April 14, 1787, relating 
to the sale of this piece from the Lott 
estate. Early American glass, a few deco- 
rative prints and paintings, and a color- 
ful group of hooked rugs in widely as- 
sorted designs are among the items which 
complete the sale, which is one sure to 
interest all collectors of Early American 
Art. 








AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION-ANDERSON GALLERIES 
THE STAGE COACH INN SHOWING SOME 


THE AMERICAN ANTIQUES 





JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, INC. 
30 West 54th Street New York 


OLD COINS and MEDALS 


WORKS OF ART 


EGYPTIAN — GREEK — ROMAN 
MEDIAEVAL and RENAISSANCE 


ARS CLASSICA, S. A. 
23, Quai du Mont-Blanc, 
GENEVA (Swiss) 


J. HIRSCH & CIE. 
11, Rue Royale 
PARIS (France) 


LILIENFELD GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS 


21 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


BRUMMER GALLERY 


WORKS OF ART 


55 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


CONSERVATION ~ RESTORATION 


OF PAINTINGS 
M. J. ROUGERON 101 PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK ARCHITECTS BLDG. 


Studio founded in Antwerp 1840, Paris 1880 Member American Artists Professional League 
Established in New York since 1907 and Antique & Decorative Arts League 


Ss. F. ARAM 


PAINTINGS BY OLD MASTERS 
2 EAST 56th STREET NEW YORK 





GANDER & WHITE 


(Formerly with Messrs. Cameron-Smith & Marriott, Ltd.) 


EXPERT ART and GENERAL PACKERS 
SHIPPING and PASSENGER AGENTS 
Offices: 


NORWAY HOUSE 
21-24, COCKSPUR STREET 


Packing and Storage Warehouses: 
ORMOND YARD 
GREAT ORMOND STREET 

LONDON, S.W. 1 LONDON, W.C. 1 
Telephone: Whitehall 1339 Cables: “Gandite,” London 
NEW YORK 
Gander & White 
Hudson Forwarding & Shipping Co., Inc. 
17-19 State Street 


HUDSON 


FORWARDING & SHIPPING CO., INC. 


NEW YORK 


CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 


Office: FORW ‘ieee AGENTS : Warehouse: 
17 STATE ST. 323 East 38th St. 
Cable Address: Telephones : 
“JACBERG” LONDON BOwling Green 9-4151 to 4154 


Hudson Forwarding & Shipping Co., Inc. 
Messrs. Gander & White 
21/24 Cockspur Street, S.W. 1 
OUR REPRESENTATIVES ARE AT YOUR SERVICE IN THE 
FOLLOWING CITIES: 


PARIS BARCELONA ROME MILAN GENEVA 
BERLIN MADRID FLORENCE BRUSSELS LUCERNE 
HAMBURG SEVILLE VENICE CANNES ZURICH 
VIENNA GLASGOW NAPLES NICE AMSTERDAM 








AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND IN ALL 


PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Member of the Antique and Decorative Arts League, Ine. 
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PARISH 
WATSON 


& Co., Inc. 





SALT GLAZE: Collectors’ Pieces 
from XVIII Century England 








September 12, 1936 


JAMES 
ROBINSON 
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f OLD ENGLISH F 
SILVER iis 
j n 
Works - MOI 
REPRODUCTIONS niin 
of Art ‘- -_ 
SHEFFIELD PLATE | 
e Founded 
. i . 731 FIFTH AVENUE ne 
44 East 57th Street Salt glaze was made by volatilizing common salt in the kiln after partial fir- AY PIFTY-SEVENTH STREET KEN I 
ing. The origin of the method is not certain, but this fine, thin wall pocket (center) and NEW YORK 711 Fifth 
New York two daintily ornamented tea pots from Guitel Montague are typical examples of the salt LONDON: 35 King Street, St. lames’ COR 
glaze produced by the Staffordshire potters in the first half of the eighteenth century. eT Soe Telephor 
4 
<—*# pair of extremely oo 
WORKS OF ART rare swans of salt glaze pot- RALI 
. Specialis 
om tery, beautifully modeled with RALPH M. CHAIT $d OL 


THE FAR EAST 


SCULPTURE, PAINTINGS, BRONZES 
PORCELAINS, POTTERIES, JADES 


VEN 


YAMANAKA & CO. 


INC, 


680 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








TONYING 


& COMPANY, Inc. 


CHINESE 
ANTIQUES 


5 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 


SHANGHAI PEIPING 








| C.T.LOO &CO. 


48 Rue de Courcelles, Paris 
559 Fifth Ave., New York 


Chinese 








of English salt glaze were largely derived 
from the Chinese, as may be seen in this 
small pottery tea pot in pink, yellow and 
blue, with an ornamental spout and an ani- 
mal for the top handle. It was made after 
a K’ang Hsi original. The tea pot is now 
in the collection of Ginsburg and Levy. 






2 *« vanciful forms and delicate designs. 


extraordinary skill. They are 
richly enameled in a deep auber- 
gine, turquoise blue, coral pink, 
dark blue and red. Two cygnets 
nestle under the mother birds’ 
breast plumage. These hand- 
some pieces are part of the col- 
lection of Ginsburg and Levy. 





GALLERIES 


CHINESE ART 


600 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 











CHAO MING CHEN 


CHINESE ANTIQUES 


Established in the United States in 1920 


Selections from the most famous col- 

lections of Chinese Porcelains, Pot- 

teries, Bronzes, Paintings, and Works 

of Art, such as “The Gallery of 

the Famous Ten Porcelains,” Prince 

Ch’ing, Messrs. Ku Ao, Hsiao Chi 
Ping, and others. 


339-341 East 29th Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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OLD MASTERS 
Yy, . ee a Kunsthaus 
insburg and Levy, Inc., show this large 2 
and important piece of salt glaze in the form of a punch kettle. The background is enameled in pale M ALMEDE 
Berauslies rose color, and the cover, spout, bowl and handle are decorated with resist panels covered with floral COLOGNE/Rh 
SHANGHAI PEKIN designs. The glaze was the first distinctively English pottery to be sent to America and the Continent. F 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


ORIENTAL 
& EUROPEAN 
RUGS 


FROM THE 


XVI CENTURY TO 
MODERN TIMES 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


| THE ULTIMATE RUG 
Founded om C: 886 


KENT-COSTIKYAN 
711 Fifth Avenue - New York 


CORNER 55th STREET 
Telephone Wickersham 2-2300 



























“RALPH HYMAN 


Specialist in Antique Silver 
tf Old Sheffield Plate 


e Beaker 
rge III, 1783 
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ible for use as | 


a Cocktail Shaker 








Trade enquiries solicited 
63 Great Russevit STREET 
LONDON, W.C.1. 
Opposite British Museum 


Cables inteksilva, London 


HAMMER 


GALLERIES 


INC. 


EXHIBITION 
A group of works by 
the celebrated Russian 
Court Jeweler 


KARL G. FABERGE 


including a number of 
Important Icons 





682 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 
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ENGLISH SOFAS 
of Three Periods 


— 


— 


C dward |. Farmer, Inc., is the present owner of 

this Queen Anne piece, covered in rare contem- 
re Re — Lan 2" porary embroidered needlework, done in petit 
point in rich reds, blues, greens and browns on 
a yellow ground. The cabriole legs are of walnut, 


carved at the knee in a simple design. Circa 1710. 


f = 
fe eet = y 


=< Iiaib & Company show this handsome example of a Chippendale mahogany sofa. The stretchers 
are beautifully pierced with the intricate type of decoration which Chippendale so delighted to use. 


The sofa is covered with a needlework tapestry in a large floral pattern surrounding a medallion. 





ar ae the English furniture 
collection of Arthur S$. Vernay, Inc., comes this exceedingly fine example of an old Hepplewhite 
sofa. It is designed with a grace worthy of the finest pieces by George Hepplewhite, a master of the 


curved line. The ornamental carving on legs and framework terminates in small decorative rosettes. 





pee early Chippendale sofa from the collection of 
Lenygon & Morant, Inc. The finely carved mahogany of the frame and legs has enrichments which are partly in gilt. 
Similar gilt and mahogany furniture may be seen in the great houses of Houghton, Norfolk, and Holkham, Norfolk. 
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SYMONS 


GALLERIES, Ince. 


Antique 
Furniture 


Objets d'Art 


THE HECKSCHER BUILDING 
730 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 





ANNOUNCING 
A NEW 
AND INTERESTING 
COLLECTION FROM 
LONDON 
OF SHERATON 
CHIPPENDALE AND 
HEPPLEWHITE 
FURNITURE 


Vernay 


19 East 54th Street, New York 


ACKERMANN 
GALLERIES 


AN 
Eighteenth Century 
ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 
and PAINTINGS 
Viv 


50 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 











EDWARDS & SONS 
(of Regent Street) LTD. 


When you are next 


n London we invite 
you to visit our beau 
tiful old | House in 
pent quare, and 
e our fine col 
ct mn of Ol 1 Engl sh 
Furnined ond \ /ater 
ford Glass on sale at 
moderate prices. If 
you are not coming 
wer soon we trust 
that you will mail 


us your enquiries 


14 BERKELEY SQUARE, W. I. 


Telephone: Mayfair 7048 
Cables: Edwardsons, London 














CHARLES RATTON 


PRIMITIVE ART OF 


AFRICA, AMERICA, OCEANIA 
14 RUE DE MARIGNAN, PARIS 


Cable Address: 







“Rattonchar, Paris"’ 





EHRICH-NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


INC. 


Old Masters and 
English Portraits 




























578 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Second Floor—Between 56th and 57th Streets 















PIERRE MATISSE 
MODERN PAINTINGS @ PRIMITIVE SCULPTURES 
ANCIENT ART OF AMERICA 


FULLER BUILDING 
61 EAST 57TH STREET NEW YORK 











JULIUS LOWY 


{INC.} 





HIGH GRADE 
PICTURE FRAMES 


Antiques and Reproductions 


ALSO—RESTORING—REGILDING—RELINING 





730 Fifth Avenue, New York 














































ANTIQUE & DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE, inc. 


addresses 


AN IMPORTANT QUESTIONNAIRE 


to DEALERS and EXHIBITORS 
of FINE ARTS and DECORATIONS 


Recalling the outstanding successes enjoyed by the Fine Arts Exposi- 
tion in 1934, and the Exhibition of Treasures at Ophir Hall in 1936, The 
Antique and Decorative Arts League, under whose auspices these two 
exhibitions were held, is considering the promotion of another and 
greater show. 


The League is soliciting views on the holding of another exhibition, to 
be sponsored by a worthy charity, and has, at the present time, an 
excellent, centrally located site in New York City, under consideration. 
The League seeks counsel and opinions on the following questions: 





1. Are you interested in participating in another exhibi- 
tion, to be held under League auspices, with a charity 
as beneficiary? 


2. What in your opinion, is the most advantageous time 
for conducting an exhibiiion? 





Feeling sure of the co-operation of those parties interested in furtherance 
of interest in art and decoration, the League will be guided by these 
opinions. Prompt communications will be appreciated, since the final 
decision must be made early in October. Address replies to 


ROBERT SAMUELS, President, 
Antique & Decorative Arts League, 
20 East 57th Street, New York 





——-% " 






















ON AND AFTER SEPTEMBER 28TH, THE LEAGUE OFFICES 
WILL BE LOCATED AT 
136 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 





CALENDAR OF NEW YORK EXHIBITIONS 


MUSEUMS AND PUBLIC GALLERIES 


Art Students’ League of New York, 215 W. 57th St. Exhibition of Work by Instructors, 


Sept. 15-26. 


Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway. Recent 


{ccessions to the Print Department, to 


Oct. 5; Exhibition of School Service, Sept. 18-Oct. 17. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Benjamin Franklin and His Circle, to Sept. 14. 


Municipal Art Galleries, 62 West 53rd St. Twelfth Exhibition by Resident New York 


Artists, to Sept. aie 


Museum of the City of New York, Fifth Ave. & 104th St. Rogers Groups, Nathalie Bailey 
Morris Collection; Portraits of Ladies of Old New York, XVIII and XIX Cen- 


turies: Actresses and Prima-donnas in New York. to Oct. 7 


Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd St. New Horizons in American Art, Sept. 16-Oct. 12. 


National Arts Club, 15 Gramercy Park. Summer Exhibition from the Permanent Col- 


lection, to Oct. 1. 


New York Public Library, 42nd St. & Fifth Ave. Japanese Figure Prints, to Sept. 30. 


SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS 


Arthur Ackermann & Son, 50 E. 57th St. Exhibition of American Sporting Prints, to Sept. 
15; Exhibition of English Sporting Prints, Sept. 15-30. 


American Indian Art Gallery, 120 E. 57th St. Group Show of Work by American In- 


dians, to Sept. 15. 


Babcock Gallery, 38 E. 57th St. Group Show of American Paintings, to Oct. 1. 


Durand-Ruel, Inc., 12 E. 57th St. Nineteenth and Twentieth Century French Painters, 


to Oct. 1. 


Ehrich-Newhouse Galleries, 578 Madison Ave. Old Masters and English Portraits. 


Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt Ave. 1936 Founder's Show, to Nov. 1. 


Hampton Shops, 18 E. 50th St. 4 Modern Garden Apartment by Alexander H. Girard, 


to Oct. 1. 


Georg Jensen, 667 Fifth Ave, Watercolors by George Elmer Browne, to Sept. 30. 


Frederick Keppel & Co., 71 E. 57th St. Exhibition of Drawings by George Bellows, 


Sept. 29-Oct. 17. 


Theodore A. Kohn & Son, 608 Fifth Ave. Pastels by Anne Kroll, to Sept. 18. 


M. Knoedler & Co., 14 E. 57th St. Three American Etchers, to Sept. 30. 


Macbeth Gallery, 11 E. 57th St. Group Show of American Paintings, to Oct. 1. 


The Guy Mayer Gallery, 41 E. 57th St. Contemporary Etchings and Engravings: An- 


tique Jades and Porcelains, to Oct. 26. 


Midtown Galleries, 605 Madison Ave. Group Exhibition of Watercolors, Paintings and 
Sculpture by Members of the Midtown Group, to Oct. 1. 


Paul Reinhardt Galleries, 730 Fifth Ave. Special Summer Exhibition, to Sept. 19. 


Valentine Gallery, 60 E. 57th St. Summer Exhibition of Paintings, to September 30. 


Walker Galleries, 108 E. 57th St. Group Show of Watercolors by Benton, Grosz, Berres- 


ford, Mechau and others, to Sept. 29. 


Howard Young Galleries, 677 Fifth Ave. Selected Old and Modern Masters. to Oct. 1. 


A Calendar of European Art Events 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Pracue—to Sept. 30—Exhibition of 
Contemporary Soviet Russian Art. 


FRANCE 
Paris—to Sept. 3o—“Le Cinquantenaire 
du Symbolisme,” Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale. 
to Sept. 30—“Baron Gros, His Friends 
and His Pupils” Exhibition at the 
Petit Palais. 


GERMANY 
Municu—to Oct. 1—“Great Munich 
Art Exhibition. 
to Sept. 30—“Fine Craft Art of the 
Last Fifty Years,” at the National 
Museum. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Lonpon—to Dec. 1937—Loan Exhibi- 
tion of the Gulbenkian Collection of 
Old Masters, Room XXVIII, Na- 
tional Gallery. 


Sept. 24-Oct. 16— Antique Dealers’ 
Fair, Grosvenor House. 


HOLLAND 


AMSTERDAM—to Sept. 302—Exhibition of 


works of Art belonging to the Inter- 
national Trade, Rijksmuseum. 


to Oct. 4—Loan Exhibition of British 
Art, Municipal Museum. 
RotrrerpAM—to Oct. 15—Primitives of 


the Northern Netherlands, Museum 
Boymans. 


ITALY 


Mitan—to Sept. 3oe—Sixth Triennial Ex- 
hibition of Decorative and Industrial 
Modern Arts. 


Venice—to Sept. 30—Biennial Interna- 
tional Exposition of Art. 


SWITZERLAND 
BeRNE—to Sept. 27— Exhibition of 
Nineteenth Century Swiss Painters, 
Kunsthalle. 
to Sept. 27— Exhibition by Swiss 
Artists—Photographs and paintings. 
Geneva—to Sept. 22—Second Exhibi- 
tion of Swiss Alpine Paintings. 
September—Exhibition of Old Gen- 
eva Art. 





September 12, 1936 
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712 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 


42 AVENUE KLEBER 








CHINESE ART 
EXPERT 


OF INTERNATIONAL 
REPUTE 


RESIDENT OF PEKING 
WISHES TO ACT AS 
PERMANENT BUYER 

FOR STABLE FIRM 

IN THE UNITED STATES 


Address: 


Dr. OTTO BURCHARD 
20 TO FU HSIANG 
PEIPING, CHINA 






























A BEAUTIFUL MASTERPIECE 


IN FULL COLOR 


'FRANCESCA TITIAN 

= REMBRANDT ROM- 

CLEVE HOLBEIN 

GHIRLANDAIO {-\N GOGH HALS 
FRA@UNARD 

A handsome color reproduction by 
one of the above artists will be given 
FREE (as long as the supply lasts) 

| with each new yearly subscription to 
The ART NEWS. 

With this, of course, go forty issues 
of the oldest and most unique Amer- 
ican art publication. No one interested 
in art can afford to be without The 
ART NEWS, as connoisseurs have 
long ago discovered. 

Decide today which colorplate you 
| desire. Mail your check or money 
| order for $7 ($8 outside the U. S.) and 
| mame the artist whose work you 

prefer. 







The Art News, 20 East 57th St.. New York 


LOEWI 


VENEZIA 


San Trovaso 960 


PERIOD ROOMS, FURNITURE 
EARLY TEXTILES & RUGS 


MACBETH GALLERY 
PAINTINGS 
BY AMERICAN ARTISTS 
ETCHINGS 
GXS 
WILLIAM MACBETH, Inc. 
11 East 57th Street New York 





PAUL 


REINHARDT 
GALLERIES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York 





AMERICAN FOLK ART 


PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE 
1720 to 1860 
RARE EXAMPLES 


113 WEST 13th STREET, NEW YORK 


Printed by WNU, New York 
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S. W. FRANKEL ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 


will occupy new offices on September 28th, at 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1878 
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INTERIOR OF THE GALLERIES IN PARIS 


SELECTED PAINTINGS 


of the XIX and XX Centuries 


21 RUE LA BOETIE, PARIS 


HOTEL PIERRE, NEW YORK 
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